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St. Andrews University. Father Athanasiou, it would seem, has the background to make 
him one of the best prepared clergymen of the Orthodox Church in the Americas. 

Your Minister and the Church will raise many an Orthodox eyebrow. The very 
title suggests Protestantism. There is no such thing as a minister in the Orthodox 
Church, there are priests, or better, presbyters The use of Protestant terminology 
throughout is thoroughly disconcerting. There is nothing distinctively Orthodox (ex¬ 
cept perhaps the author’s biographical remarks at the beginning) in this handbook, 
which is intended (and I believe the attempt is a genuinely sincere one) as a practical 
guide to the young clergyman in the pastoral aspects of his ‘Jimnisfay” and also as a 
record for all to see of what Father Athanasiou believes to be some of the problems 
of the “ministry” and how these problems and situations can be met and solved This 
book purports to be a I^andbook of Pastoral Theologyj it will not, however, replace 
Father John Papadoi>oulos’ thoroughly Orth^ox Poimiantike. The book gives a great 
deal of common sense, practical advice about a clergyman’s pastoral problems; it gives 
practically no advice or suggestions about specifkally Orthodox theology or religious 
practice. 

Consequently, Your Minister and the Church may be of practical use to Protestant 
ministers( to whom the book seems to be addressed) and of very limited value to 
Orthodox clergymen. There are, of course, practical suggestions and advice in this 
book that a clergyman of any faith could use profitably. The book is written with a 
good deal of sincerity, fervor, and religious zeal, but it does not necessarily represent 
an Orthodox point of view. In fact, there are a number of items in this book that will 
certainly cause the Orthodox hierarchy heartache and alarm. — John E Rexine 

S. M. Sophocles, The Religim of Modern Greece. Thessalonike, Greece: Institute 
for Balkan Studies, 1961. Pp. 74. 

This small book looks deceptively small but it contains a great deal of valuable 
information, much of it extraneous to the purposes of the book as suggested by the 
title. Unfortunately, Dr. Sophocles, who is Director of Curricula and Professor of 
Philosophy and Religion at Pennsylvania Military College, has tried to do too much 
with the background of Greek Orthodoxy and too little with modem Greek Orthodoxy. 
It is not until after tracing the origins of Christianity and Greek Orthodoxy, Paul’s 
missionary activity in Greece, the growth and development of Christianity and Hellen¬ 
ism (a task that is done indefinitely better by Werner Jaeger in his Early Christianity 
and Greek Paideia) , the claims of the Eastern Orthodox Church and its national mani¬ 
festations, the rise of Slavic Christianity and its relation and debt to Byzantium, the 
conflicts, theological and political, with the West, that some attention is given to the 
Church of Greece as such, and then we are given too little about the Church of Greece 
in modern times. 

What we are given, in what this reviewer considers the most useful contribution of 
this book, “Intellectualism and the Religious Revival,” merely whets the appetite. Such 
figures as Kosmas the Aetolian (1714-1779), Athanasios the Parian (1745-1813), Nik- 
odemos the Hagiorite (1749-1809), Makarios Notaras (1740-1809), Kosmas Flami- 
atos (1778-1852), Christophoros Panagiotopoulos (1790-1861), Ignatios Lambropou- 
los (1814-1869), Eusebius Matthopoulos (1849-1929), Apostolos Makrakes (1831- 
1905), and John Skaltsounes (1821-1905) are all too little known in the West and 
need greater evaluation and elucidation. 

As with the figures briefly mentioned, so too with the development of movements 
and trends in the Greek Orthodox Church of Greece, there is need to go into greater 
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^detail. We should like to know more about the administrative structure of the Church 
of Greece, the place of the Greek laity in the Church, contemporary thinking among 
Greek theologians, the issue of Church-State relations, the relations of the Greek 
Church with other churches, and the relation of the Greek Church to the Ecumenical 
Movement. 

As it stands, The Religion of Modern Greece is ajnere OMtlill^; of^-hook that still 
remains ^to be written in English. It is sincerely hoped that Dr. Sophocles will follow 
up this book with a really comprehensive tome on The Religion of Modern Greece, 

— John E. Rexine 
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The Seminary 

EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION 

On August 2, 1963, at the St. Sava Cathedral in Milwaukee, Wise., the Right Rev. 
Archimandrite Fimilian Ocokoljich, formerly Assistant Professor of Church History and 
Hagiology has been consecrated tcTthe Episcopate of the Gentral-American Diocese of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church by His Grace, Chrysostom, Bishop of Branichevo and 
His Grace, Stephen, Bishop of Eastern America and Canada. The faculty and students 
of the Seminary extend to their former colleague and teacher their warmest and re¬ 
spectful congratulations. 

ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Proglus Ushimaru (’62) was ordained to the Diaconate on July 28, and to 
the Holy Priesthood on August 4, by His Grace, Bishop Vladimir of Kyoto, at the Holy 
Resurrection Cathedral, Tokyo, Japan. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko (’63) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop 
Sylvester of Montreal, at St. Sergius Church, Labelle, Que., on July 21, and to the 
Holy Priesthood on August 23, at the Seminary Chapel, by His Grace, Archbishop 
Ireney of Boston. 

EPISCOPAL VISIT 

On September 6, the Seminary received the visit of His Grace, Bishop Ignatius of 
Palmyra, Rector of the Belmont Seminary in Lebanon, of the Patriarchate of Antioch. 

FACULTY 

Professor Veselin Kesich has resumed his teaching at the Seminary after a 
year’s leave of absence, during which he conducted a seminar on major religious 
trends among Orthodox Slavs at the University of California, in Berkeley. He also gave 
a course of five lectures on religious aspects of Dostoyevsky’s Brothers Karamazov. On 
May 24, he delivered a public lecture at the same University on the Legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor. 

Father John Meyendorff participated in the Annual Symposium at the Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies of Harvard University on May 3 and 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘Byzantine Views of Islam.” He took part as an Advisor in the 
“Faith and Order” Conference of Montreal (July 12-25), was the main speaker at the 
Annual Convention of Church School Teachers in Chicago (Aug. 21-22) and at the 
Retreat of the Atlantic District of the Junior FROC at North Colebrook, Conn. 
(Sept. 7). 

Father Alexander Schmemann lectured on The Heritage of Eastern Christianity 
at Fordham University (May 13), on The Bishop and the Diocese at the Diocesan 
Convention of the New England Diocese in Hartford, Conn. (June 15). He was the 
Retreat Master at the Annual Alunmi Retreat at St. Andrew’s Camp (June 18-20), 
delegate of the Russian Orthodox Church in America at the Fourth World Conference 
on Faith and Order in Montreal (July 12-25), main lecturer at the Annual Church 
School Conference in New York (July 25-28). He has written a book on the Sacra¬ 
ments, entitled For the Life of the World, to be used as the main study material at the 
Quadrennial Conference of the National ^udent Christian Movement in Athens, Ohio. 
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STUDENT CHOIR TRIP 

During the Summer, a group of eight Seminarians (Alexander Doumouras, Paul 
Lazor, Oleg Olas, Peter Tutko, John Namie, Paul Kucynda, Andrew Harrison, Eugene 
Vansuch) visited a number of Orthodox parishes, including those on the West Coast, 
presenting a programme of liturgical singing and making known the aims and needs 
of the Seminary. As last year, the trip met with sympathetic and generous response. 


Books Received 

Maximos IV Sayegh, Patriarch of Antioch and All the East, Ed., The Eastern Churches 
and Catholic Unity, Herder and Herder, New York, 1963, 237 pp. 

Bea, Augustin Cardinal, The Unity of Christians, Herder and Herder, New York, 1963, 
231 pp, 

Sanderson, Ross W., Church Cooperation in the United States.—^The Nation-wide 
Backgrounds and Ecumenical significance of State and Local Councils of Churches 
in their historical perspective, Finlay Brothers Press, Hartford, Conn., 1960, 272 pp. 

John XXIII, Encyclical Letter “Pacem in Terris” on establishing universal peace in 
^th, justice, charity and liberty, Vatican Polyglot Press, 1963, 47 pp. 

Why a nuclear test ban treaty?, U.S. Army Control and Disarmament Agency, Wash¬ 
ington, D.G., 1963, 46 pp, 

Skoglund, /. E. and Nelson, J. R,, Fifty years of Faith and Order, An interpretation of 
the Faith and Order Movement, New York, 1963, 113 pp. 

Bevan, R. /. W., The Churches and Christian Unity, London, Oxford University Press, 
1963, 263 pp. 

Mastrantonis, Rev. George, Ed., Ancient Epitope of the Sacred Canons of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, (English translation), O LOGOS, St. Louis, Mo., 1963, 62 pp. 

Wild, Georg, Protestantism in Eastern Middle Europe, Published by Gerhard Rauten- 
berg, Leer, 1963, 42 pp. 

Uvitt, Albert, Judas Iscariot, An Imaginative Autobiography, Hancock, N.H., 1963, 
65 pp. 

Monachismos kai Sygchronos Kosmos, Zoe, Athens, 1963, 255 pp. 

Valerian D. Trifa, Bishop, Rnm^ia, The Land, The History, The People, Published 
by the Romanian Orthodox Episcopate of America, 1961, 37 pp. in-foL, 47 pi. 
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Notes on Contributors 
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York. 
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Church History and Hagiology at. the Seminary. 

Fr. Peter Carl Haskell is Pastor of the Holy Trinity 
Orthodox Church in Clayton, Wise. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Pastor of the St. John the Baptist 
Church in Warren, Ohio. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History 
and Patristics. 

John E. Rexine is Assistant Professor of Classics at Col¬ 
gate University and Associate Editor of The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review. 
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Tradition and Traditons* 


Metropolitan Athenagoras 


Students and Scholars who study the development of the Christian 
thought seem to witness with a great deal of interest the turning of our con¬ 
temporary theological speculation towards the well known controversial sub¬ 
ject of Christian Tradition. 

The theme of Tradition had been approached in the past by many schol¬ 
ars with a great deal of suspicion. It was considered by some misinformed and 
prejudiced Christians as a rather obsolete and barren field with nothing sig¬ 
nificant to offer in the progressive march of Christianity in the world of today. 

In contrast to this negative view, a considerable number of Christian 
thinkers, influenced by the Ecumenical movement, seem nowadays to be oc¬ 
cupied with the study of Tradition and try to probe its depths and discover 
its meaning and measure its influence in the contemporary theological debate. 
Indicative to this fact is the pre-eminence given to the study of Tradition at 
the Ecumenical gatherings organized by the World Council of Churches. It 
seems that those who participate in the Ecumenical Dialogue show a kind of 
preference in discussing subjects within the perifery, or relative to Tradition, 
and speak about it as a rather basic and substantial element in the recon¬ 
struction of the ecclesiological thinking and consequently in the evolution of 
the Christian world towards its desired unification. 

According to the Christian understanding, the term “Tradition” means 
what the literary etymology of the Greek and Latin word suggests; that is 
giving, delivering, gift. Consequently, Tradition presupposes giver and recipi¬ 
ent. The giver is God from whom every good and perfect gift is derived 
(James 1:17) and the recipient is man in whose heart “the love of God 
is shed by the Holy Ghost who is given unto us.” (Romans 5:5) 

In Christ, the incarnate Word and Son of God, we received and possess 
the most perfect of all the divine gifts, the second person of the Holy, con- 
substantial and undivided Trinity (John 3:16; I Corinth. 11:23). In this 
theandric person, we witness that we ourselves should be, that is God-likeness 
and sinlessness, as Christ was in His divine and human oneness perfect and 


* Address by His Eminence Athenagoras of Elaia, Greek Orthodox Metropolitan in 
Canada, delivered at the Ecumenical Dialogue Meeting, January 3, 1963, in Montreal 
at the Dominican House. 
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sinless. In Him, we received the fullness of divine truth and the totality of 
divine benevolence. In Him, we have our most glorious treasure, the mystery 
of the Christian revelation which we identify with the fullness of the Chris¬ 
tian Tradition.^ 

What, therefore, we mean by Christian Tradition is not a mere doc¬ 
trine about God and things divine; it is not the letter and the testimony of 
God’s presence in the nature of things; it is not the meaning and the form of 
a set of static commandments and moral rules and axioms; it is not a collec¬ 
tion of sacred customs. The Christian Tradition is the life of a Person. It is 
Christ who identified Himself with life, grace and truth; he is the way and 
the salvation; He is our redemption, perfected in our becoming according 
to the likeness of God, that is the theosis of man. These elements of the ever- 
living theandric life were given— paredothesan —^to us by Christ, through His 
Apostles and their successors, and compose the totality of the Christian Reve¬ 
lation and Tradition. 

St. Luke the evangelist declares in the prologue of his gospel that he will 
compose a narration as the eyewitnesses and the servants of the word de¬ 
livered to us — paredothesan hemin — (Luke, 1, 2-3). The narration of the 
Evangelist is the mystery of Christ, the mystery of the Christian Tradition 
“kept secret for endless centuries” (Romans 16, 25) revealed through the 
life and the teachings of the Gk)d-man. The eye-witnesses and the ministers 
of this mystery are those who kept it in an unending and continuous revela¬ 
tion, living the life of Christ and transmitting His words and teachings. It 
is through them that the fullness of this revealed mystery reached us by the 
Church and in the Church, which is the all-holy and everliving body of Christ. 

Identifying the mystery of the Christian Revelation with the Paradosis, or 
“tradition”, the faith of the Catholic Church, St. Athanasius writes in his 
Epistle to Bishop Serapion: “The initial tradition the Lord gave, the Apostles 
preached and the fathers kept.”^ 

Due to historical circumstances certain characteristics of the Christian 
Tradition were given, because of necessity, more emphasis than others. The 
first characteristic is the theandric life of Christ and His oral teachings. 
Second is the continuation of the life of Christ in the life of the Apostles and 
the other members of the Church, such as the blessed Mother of Christ, and 
the oral transmission of His words. Third is the written exposition of the life 
and the words of Christ. Fourth is the interpretation and application of the 
life and the teachings of Christ in the life of His Body, the Church, from the 
beginning till today without interruption. 

Too often, but especially since the beginning of the 16th century. Tra¬ 
dition seems to be defined by its last two characteristics. It has become rather 
a custom to distinguish it as “written” and “unwritten”. Thus authors, cate- 
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chists and theologians, both in the East and in the West, mention in their 
writings the two sources of Christian Revelation, the Holy Scripture and the 
Holy Tradition. 

The ancient authors, however, following the example of St. Paul (2. 
Thes. 3, 15), speak rather of the oneness of the Christian Revelation, which 
St. Clement of Rome calls “glorious and solemn canon” and St. Polycarp of 
Smyrna “logos delivered unto us from the beginning.”^ With this idea of uni¬ 
fication in mind, St. Athanasius enumerated the three signs of the Christian 
Tradition, mentioned above, Kyrios, Apostles, Fathers; or Gift, Kerygma, 
application. 

Fortunately, the rather obsolete dichotomy, the “partim partim” view, 
about Tradition and Scripture, is losing ground. Today the oral and written 
Christian testimony is considered as one unit, as a continuous fullness, the 
outcome of the enlightened mind of the Church, the one and only source 
of the Divine Revelation, the one and only source of Christian doctrine and 
practice. This old but revived aspect, as an outcome of the life and mind of 
the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, is the only thesis which bears his¬ 
torical and ecclesiological justification. Revelation, Scripture and Tradition 
cannot be separated. They are aspects of the one and whole mystery of 
Christ. It is remarkable that many theologians, Orthodox, Roman and An¬ 
glican share this view today 

It is true that the Church Fathers consider the Scriptures as a textbook of 
the revealed truth. They use it, however, to prove their contentions and 
verify their observations in the effort to comprehend the mystery of Christ; 
in other words, they do not use the Scriptural texts as our Biblical Scholars. 
For the Fathers, the Bible is the criterion of the true faith, but also it is the 
book of mystery, which, regardless of any critical and exegetical approach, 
will never lose its mystical character, Origen, for example, speaks of the Bible 
as a forest of Mysteries, as an inexhaustible mystery, the examination of 
which is never complete, because something will ever escape human under¬ 
standing, something will ever remain covered by the veils of mystery.^ St. 
Irenaeus knows thoroughly the Biblical texts, but he uses the testimony of 
the living Christian experience, the unwritten source of the Christian revela¬ 
tion, to prove the authenticity of Biblical texts, arguing that the heretics agree 
neither with the Scriptures, nor with the Tradition.® St. Vincent of Lerins, 
St. Basil and St. Augustine agree that though the criterion of the true faith 
is the Bible, there is however another authority disproving the heretical argu¬ 
ments. This other authority is identified as the living experience, the con¬ 
sciousness of the Church. It is through this other authority that the Scriptures 
are accurately interpreted and the heretics who invoked the Scriptures in 
favor of their errors are refuted. 
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St. Athanasius seems satisfied to seal his thorough investigation and refu¬ 
tation of Gnosticism and Arianism by stating to Serapion: “I have given the 
Apostolic faith as we received it from the Fathers. I have nothing contrived 
from the outside, but whatever I learned I have inscribed according to the 
Holy Scriptures.”^ 

This testimony characterizes the contemporary Christian Orthodox views 
regarding the relation of the written and oral content of Christian revelation. 
Both are notions of the living Body of Christ, the Church. Both are idioms 
and ways through which we approach the mystery of Christ, the divine Gift. 
Both communicate with each other. In their broad oneness we observe their 
raison d’etre. Their perpetuation and integral unity will be proclaimed for¬ 
ever. Because the divine Gift was not given to vanish, or to be lost, or to be 
mutilated. It will continue its integral existence, and its vital and saving ac¬ 
tivity will be proclaimed in every known way and form, orally or in writing, 
in worship, in the Sacraments, in preaching, in all the aspects of our lives, as 
living members of the Body of Christ, the Church. 

The Church as a living physical and mystical organism will ever be pro¬ 
tected from doctrinal error. Guided by the Holy Spirit, she will ever express 
her notions according to her needs, in writing, in word and deed. The needs 
of the Church, as we all know, were responsible for the composition of the 
first book of the New Testament. The erruption of a crisis in the Church of 
Salonica persuaded St. Paul to dictate his first Epistle. Similar needs were 
responsible for the appearance of other Apostolic writings, for the kerygmatic 
activity should be verified and guarded, as St. Luke suggests. (Luke 1, 4) 

As the time was passing and the life of the Church had to confront in¬ 
ternal and external threats and dangers, apologetic and doctrinal writings 
were added to the already existing Apostolic documents. Also, for confessional 
and catechetical reasons, for the instruction of the candidates for Baptism 
and for the protection of the purity of Orthodoxy against heretical decep¬ 
tions, the local and Ecumenical Creeds, the conciliar definitions, took place 
as products of the needs of the living militant Church. 

All these documents, being the written doctrine of the Church, were not 
derived or copied from any authoritative source, because the ancient Church 
did not know any doctrinal authority except her own consciousness, guided 
by the Holy Spirit to truth, (John 16, 3) attested by scriptural texts, which 
were also doctrine of the Church. 

When the doctrines of the Church were collected and circulated in their 
written form. Apostolic men. Preachers and Teachers, Bishops and Prophets 
continuously repeated them in their kerygmatic writings. Their essays, their 
diatribes, and apologies were adorned with the Logia of Christ and the Apos¬ 
tolic pronouncements. With these means, using the Scriptural texts either by 
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memory or from the scarce manuscripts, they succeeded to strengthen the 
faith of the Christian congregations, to answer the questions of the catechu¬ 
mens, to dispose errors and deceptions, to show to the apostates and to the 
enemies of the Church the purity of the Christian faith. 

The love and respect of the Fathers and the Saints towards these written 
documents of the Church can be witnessed in the various names which they 
used to define them. They called them “Scriptures”, “Holy and Divine Scrip¬ 
tures”, “New Testament”, “Holy Gospel”, “Book of Life”, “Guide to Salva¬ 
tion”, “Treasury of Truth”. The best literary minds devoted many years of 
their life to write volumes in praise of Scriptures and prove its contents as 
truth revealed from God. They taught us to read and respect and elevate in 
our public services the Book of the Gospel and call the worshippers to stand 
and see in it the revealed wisdom of God. They instructed us to venerate and 
kiss the Scriptures, during certain services of our worship. They delivered to 
us their practice to bless the people with the Holy Book and to keep it on the 
Holy Table upon which the Divine Eucharist is to be offered. 

All these show what kind of respect and devotion the Fathers had enter¬ 
tained in their hearts for the written Tradition of Christ, the Scriptures, and 
what influence it had exercised on the life of the people and on the formation 
of the Christian doctrines. But St. Augustine said that he believed the CJospel 
because it is the command of the Church. Is it not an historical fact that the 
Canon of the Scriptures was formed by the Church? It is through the labors 
of the Church that the authentic and genuine texts were collected and separ¬ 
ated from the dubious and pseudepigraphic documents in order to have, 
what we are proud to call, our glorious Holy Bible, the book which is old 
and new, which contains the notions of the Body of Christ, the Church, 
written by the assistance of the Paraclete, and which bears the seal of the 
authority of Christ. 

Now, since the Gospel contains some of the notions of the living Body 
of Christ given out of the consciousness of the inspired Evangelists and other 
Apostles, we cannot presume that these notions are exhaustive and that they 
bear all that is in the life and the mind of the Body of Christ,® The mystery 
of Christ is inexhaustible. If the Scriptures, being partial, are mysterious and 
inexhaustible, ever escaping our critical analysis, according to Patristic 
thought, how can one contend that the total, the whole mystery of Christ can 
be exhausted in what some of the inspired “ministers of the Word” had 
written? I take this contention as a product of an animated polemic, as a 
circumstantial reaction, rather than as a deep conviction of conscientious 
Christians, worshippers and students of the mystery of Christ. 

We may borrow handy examples clarifying this question from the Fathers 
who undoubtedly were convinced and outspoken Christians. In some of the 
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Patristic writings we find elements of Christian experience, considered as 
conducive to piety, which strengthen the worshippers and penitents to march 
among difficulties and temptations successfully towards their salvation. These 
elements, though not mentioned explicitly in the New Testament, are kept 
in the life and practice of the Saints and of the Christian people, and were 
given a significance equal to the written notions of the Church. 

A well known document of the first century, the Didache of the Twelve 
Apostles, shows that fasting on Wednesdays and Fridays was practiced, and 
Sunday was the appointed day of Christian worship, the day of the Lord. St. 
Hippolytus in his Apostolic Tradition codified, among other elements of the 
Christian religious experience, the prayers used for the ordination of deacons, 
priests and bishops. St. Irenaeus refers, among other elements, to the Fast 
before Easter, the Feast of Easter, the prohibition of kneeling from Easter 
Sunday to Pentecost. Origen names the kneeling in prayer, turning eastward 
at the recitation of the Creed, the various Baptismal rites, the Eucharistic 
offering.® 

St. Basil, among other practices going back to Apostolic times, mentions 
the sign of the cross, turning eastward in prayer, the Epiclesis in the Euchar¬ 
ist, the Blessing of the baptismal waters, exorcism and the renunciation to 
Satan, the triple immersion in Baptism, the Creed recited by the candidates 
for Baptism. All these, though not witnessed in the New Testament, are 
considered by the Saint as authentic actions of the living Body of Christ, and 
must be kept by the Christian people.^® 

St. John Chrysostom identifies Tradition with the acts of faith. He often 
instructs his audience that the Apostolic preaching was given both in writing 
and orally. Both, however, are trustworthy. “Therefore we must consider the 
Traditions of the Church as trustworthy. It is Tradition, seek no more.”^l St. 
Augustine tells us that while the sacraments are Scriptural, there are other 
practices kept by all, originated in the Apostles and the Councils, such as the 
commemoration of the Passion, the Resurrection and the Ascension of Christ, 
the feast of the Holy Ghost, etc.^^ Other authentic elements of Christian prac¬ 
tice, such as infant baptism, the number of the Sacraments, the New Testa¬ 
ment Canon, the invocation of the Saints, the veneration of icons and of 
relics of the Saints, the blessed Mary’s evervirginity, the liturgical rites of 
worship, etc., are also witnessed by Tradition.^^ 

With these testimonies in mind, one may conclude that all the mentioned 
examples, though trustworthy and vital in the development of Christian ex¬ 
perience do not bear, however, the same weight and value. The suggestion 
of turning eastward in prayer is not equal in importance with the Epiclesis of 
the Eucharist. All of these examples in their totality are not equal to the 
content of the Mystery of Christ as such. It is then understandable that the 
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Church in her consciousness recognizes some distinctions in the elements of 
Christian experience. Some are of primary and others of secondary im¬ 
portance. 

This is what justifies our title: “Tradition and traditions”. Tradition 
known as Holy is by itself a mystery. It is the mystery of Christ who continues 
His saving activity in the life of the Church. Expressions and actions of this 
life are the sacraments, the Rule of Faith and life, the kerygmatic interpreta¬ 
tion of the word of God, worship with the Church, in unity with the militant 
and triumphant members of the Body of Christ. All the other elements 
related to local religious customs, the manner and method of ecclesiastical ad¬ 
ministration, the ways of fasting, of spiritual exercise and of discipline, etc, 
are the traditions old, venerable and sacred, however not equal in their 
totality with the saving mystery of Christ. The many are rather of local, while 
the one is of universal character. Quod semper ubique, ah omnibus creditum 
est, “One faith, one Lord, one Baptism”. The many are expressions of the 
religious life of the various Christian groups. The one is identified with the 
life of the One and Holy Church, with Christian Revelation, with Christ 
Himself, the divine Gift, who enlivens His body, the pure and spotless 
Church. 

Theologians, according to their background, both of yesterday and of 
today, use various terms in their effort to define the content of Tradition. 
They establish distinctions between the “Tradition of Christ,” the “Apostolic 
Tradition” and the “ecclesiastical tradition.” But the Lord gave to us Him¬ 
self in the Church, in the totality of the Christian Mystery. The Lord gave, 
the Apostles preached and the Fathers kept. The Apostolic Tradition is 
Dominical and ecclesiastical,^^ because the Apostles were the first members 
of the living Body of Christ. The ecclesiastical Tradition is Apostolic because 
the consciousness of the Church, her faith and actions for the salvation of all, 
was never interrupted. The death of the Apostles did not change the mind 
and the life of the Church. 

Her life, being the life of the Body of Christ, remained intact and con¬ 
tinues her course within the framework of the revealed truth, perpetuating 
the incarnation of the Son of God, and being always reminded by the Holy 
Ghost to discern, to do and live and transmit the truth. (John 16, 26). To 
make this idea clear we must bring in mind that the Church is called in the 
Creed both Apostolic and Catholic; in her holy oneness she embodies all 
the faithful of all the time everywhere and the totality of the kerygmatic ac¬ 
tivity of the Apostles, of yesterday and of today. 

The kerygmatic work of the Apostles is never ended. The dominical 
order “Go and teach all the nations” (Mat. 28, 19) covers all, because Christ 
prayed not only for His immediate Apostles but also for those who will believe 
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through them ‘‘so that all may be one” (John 17, 20) All are included in the 
command of the risen Christ, that is, all those who are united in faith and in 
love with the Apostles, their successors today as it was yesterday. 

Some Protestant theologians reviewing the question of the continuity of 
the Apostolic kerygma hold the theory that it has been interrupted. They 
dichotomize, in terms of time, the mystery of Christian Tradition. Dr. Oscar 
Cullmann, a bright scholar and devoted Christian, place the Church in an 
intermediate period of time because, he says, the mystery of Christ took place 
already, but its realization is to be expected in the future. The Church is 
built and will remain upon the foundations of the Apostles as long as she 
exists. But she cannot have Apostles any more. The Apostolic office and 
function could not be preserved.^^ 

The Church, however, is Apostolic; that means that the Church was 
not only spread by the Apostles, but it will never cease to be Apostolic. She 
will ever be in the state of Apostolicity. She is sent and must continue going. 
Still, two thirds of the human race expect to hear the Apostolic kerygma, 
the Gospel of Christ. To justify his contention Dr. Cullmann directs his read¬ 
ers to the Book of Acts where an election is described, the election of Matthias, 
to replace the traitor disciple (Acts 1, 22). This testimony, however, is not 
in favor of Cullmann’s theory. What is behind St. Peter’s admonition to the 
members of the young Church was the fulfillment of the prophesy given in 
the 109th Psalm: “His bishopric let another take.” It was customary in the 
Apostolic era to see the prophetic utterances realized in the life of Christ and 
of His Church. Judas was replaced, not because the number twelve was 
sacred, but for two other reasons. First, the Apostles and all the Christians, 
being formerly followers of the Jewish faith, believed in the Prophesies 
and wanted to see them fulfilled in their new faith. Second, there were 
persons of attested faith and integrity to undertake the bishopric of the fallen 
Apostle. What St. Peter recommended was later repeated many times in the 
life of the Apostles. 

St. Irenaeus for example, in the catalogue of the Bishops of Rome, says 
that Peter and Paul, “after they had established and constructed the Church, 
handed over the episcopal responsibility to Linus.” He also writes: “Polycarp 
was not only taught by the Apostles, but he has been established Bishop of 
Smyrna by the Apostles.” In this testimony, as in many others, we witness 
the repetition of the Apostolic example in electing Matthias to replace Judas. 

Furthermore, the office of the Jewish Shaliach, produced by Cullmann 
does not offer convincing proof that the Apostolate ceased with the death 
of the last Apostle. The Shaliach, at the end of his mission, used to discharge 
his responsibility and turn it back to those who sent him. But the Lord did 
not discharge his mission to others. (I Cor. 15, 24-26; John 14, 3-4, 28). 
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He still remains our High Priest. The mystery of Christ is not yet realized, 
though it is completed, as Dr. Cullmann agrees. Since the mystery is still in 
the process of being realized, how then is it possible to imagine the Apostolate 
as discontinued? 

It is however true that the successors of the Apostles were not called 
apostoloi, but episcopoi. But that does not mean that the Church could not 
have, could not produce Apostles. This would be the same as to cease to 
have the Lord. Either because of respect and humility, or because of the 
colossal spiritual prestige recognized to the eyewitnesses of the Lord, the 
successors of His immediate disciples were not called Apostles. Nevertheless 
they continued the task for which the Apostles were sent by Christ. If St. 
Paul, who received the Gospel by revelation, was hesitant to call himself 
Apostle, because he had persecuted the Church of God, though he had 
laboured more than the others in the field of missions, then how could others, 
such as the successors of the Apostles, dare to call themselves Apostles? 
They were called episcopoi after the pattern of the Acts and the application 
of the prophetic verse of the Psalm, mentioned above. 

Professor P. Trempelas, the well known author and theologian of Greece, 
seems to agree with Professor Gullmann’s views. From the unworthiness of 
some Bishops, he concludes that the Apostolic office was ended. The findings 
of some Councils with many participating Bishops were rejected by “the 
conscience of the Church’s people.” The fact, that Bishops who had fallen 
to heresy were not few, is produced to prove that neither the Episcopal office 
nor the Bishops’ conciliar function could safeguard their infallibility as it 
was the case with the infallibility of the God-inspired Apostles. 

One, however, may observe that Philip the Apostle did not lose his Apos¬ 
tolic office because of the mistake he had committed. St. Peter who was called 
a “scandal” and sent where Satan is sent, who abandoned and denied his 
condemned Master, did not lose his office and charisma, neither did the 
doubting St. Thomas. After Pentecost, St. Peter again had fallen into “hypoc¬ 
risy,” for while he, being a Jew, lived as a heathen, he demanded the converted 
heathens to adopt the Jewish customs. He was included among those whom 
St. Paul considered as having “walked not uprightly.” How did it happen 
that St. Peter’s Apostolic office could not prevent him from such failures? 
Where shall we seek a safeguard of the Apostolic office and infallibility? 

It is an accepted view that the conscience of the People of Christ, guided 
and enlightened by the Holy Spirit, the well known accord of the faithful, 
consensus fideliuniy is a pillar of Christian Orthodoxy. Also the general agree¬ 
ment of the Fathers in interpreting the notions of the Church is known as 
the accord of the Fathers, consensus Patrum. In the accord of the Apostles, 
consensus Apostolorum, one may safely seek the safeguarding of their office 
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and authority, beyond their personal opinions. If this is not so, then how can 
we explain the Apostolic Council, the prototype of the Councils of the 
Church? If the opinion of St. James, or that of the other two “pillars,” was 
sufficient, why the discussion on the method to receive in the Church the 
heathen converts? Why the convocation of all the faithful for the election 
of Matthias? 

The accord of the Apostles, being an honored precedent of what we know 
as the accord of the Fathers, is the foundation of the unbroken authority of 
the Church and of the uninterrupted continuity of the Apostolic office, 
which the Orthodox conscience believes to be preserved till today. Death put 
an end to the “way” of the Apostles, that is to their personal activity, but it 
could not destroy their office and mission, which their successors were elected 
to continue. Regardless of the name with which they were called, the task 
they undertook and for which they died as martyrs was one and the same. 

The message they delivered was identical with the Apostolic kerygma, 
the same “Gospel of the Glory of Christ,” “the death of Christ,” “Christ the 
same yesterday and today and forever” (II Cor, 4, 4; I Cor. 11, 26; Heb. 
13,8). Orally or in writing, the significance of Christian Tradition is preserved 
in the fact that it proclaims the same mystery in its integrity and completeness. 
The written testimony contains the mystery of Christ in its fulness and not 
in a partial or mutilated form. It needs no addition from the oral sources, 
because the written testimony. Scripture, is never taken by itself, outside the 
Church, separated from her life, her worship and liturgical experience. This 
is what St. Athanasius had in mind when he wrote that “the Holy Scriptures 
are sufficient for the assurance of truth,” 

For this reason the Church never doubts that in her Scriptures is infolded 
the complete and total mystery of Christ, The completeness, and therefore 
the sufficiency, of Scripture is never questioned by the Church, because she 
is herself a commentary, produced in herself, by the Holy Spirit, for herself. 
Consequently the Sola Scriptura view, thus interpreted, is not foreign to 
her.^® It is a part of her faith and confession that in the Scripture the whole 
mystery of our salvation is revealed, given by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 

A friend of mine hearing this Orthodox interpretation on Sola Scriptura 
told me: “Since the Bible is sufficient for salvation, why then the sacra¬ 
ments, priesthood, fasting and penances, religious customs and traditions, 
vestments, memorials, incense, candles, etc?” Obviously, he did not pay 
attention to what we had discussed. We will abandon and denounce all 
these practices, but only if they can be replaced with others, also conducive to 
piety, sanctified by the blood and tears of the Saints. And if we call these 
Saints back and ask them to give us other traditions, they will probably give 
the same ones, that which they had received and practised. What we see and 
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hear in the Church are not “inventions of the clergy.” They are means 
utilized by the Saints and the Apostles to help them proceed in the narrow 
way and reach the door of Paradise. The origins of most of these means are 
identical with the origins of Christianity. Whether we understand their sym¬ 
bolic meaning or not^ as Origen had observed, whether we use or misuse 
them, they will stand in our religious experience as links between the Apostolic 
times and our own. 

Perhaps it is necessary to add a few more words regEirding the magister- 
ium of the Church, that is, the authority entitled to express the meaning of 
the mystery of Christian Tradition. This question seems to attract the interest 
of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox theologians, more than that of the 
Protestants. 

The Roman Catholic view on this question contains points that the 
Orthodox theologians consider as not being in conformity with the experience 
of the One and Holy Church. The interpretative and ordering authority of 
the Mystery of the Christian Tradition belonged to the Councils. The glorious 
Creed of Nicea-Constantinople, the Conciliar Definitions, the Holy Canons 
and the Liturgies will forever stand as proof of our view. To no patriarch 
of the undivided Church in East and West was recognized the prerogative to 
confirm, or veto, or reject, or change, the findings and the decisions of the 
Fathers, reached, after the invocation of the Holy Spirit, in Ecumenical 
Councils, which were the criterion of Truth, in the accord of the Fathers 
and the faithful. 

This criterion in the West since 1870 has been defined as a prerogative of 
the Bishop of Rome, (ex sese, non autem ex concensu Ecclesiae). It is not 
necessary to say that this dogma produced a kind of theological havoc every¬ 
where. Orthodox, Protestant and Roman theologians did not hesitate to 
call it a theological and ecclesiological scandal, which till today is one of 
the strong barriers in the work for the unification of the Christian world. 

Many are indeed the difficulties derived from this innovation witnessed 
by theologians on both sides. More serious are the doubts it has created in 
the minds of informed and misinformed intellectuals about the veracity of 
the faith and the significance of the Christian democratic and synodical in¬ 
stitutions. Certainly many interpretations are oflfered, but they seem more 
clever, than true and convincing. They are rather directed to the people 
intra muros than to those outside the Roman Catholic walls. 

When the second Vatican Council was called by His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII, many hopes and expectations were expressed and published. It was 
and still is the hope of many that the Council will restudy the dogma of the 
Papal infallibility, and that it will extend it, so that it may include the in¬ 
fallibility of the Roman Catholic Bishops of the world. This will be indeed a 
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modus vivendi, a good sign for renewal^ a partial realization of what is called 
today intus reformarL But, the abandonment of the dogma would alone pro¬ 
duce a real aggiornamentOy to use the word of the Pope, which means the 
adaptation and realistic approach of the Church to the needs of contemporary 
religious and social life. 

It has been said that with the dogma of the first Vatican in force, the 
second has no reason to be called. If the findings of the Fathers, after lengthy 
debates and research, can be rejected and replaced by ex cathedra pro¬ 
nouncements of an infallible Pope, influenced by the reactionary members 
of his Curia, then why to call an Ecumenical Council? 

Recently the Magazine ‘‘Cross Currents,’’ issued in New York by Roman 
Catholic laymen, published the views of Protestant, Orthodox and Anglican 
theologians in reference to the second Vatican Council. Dr. Robert McAffee 
Brown, Professor at the Union Theological Seminary in New York City said 
that the Protestants hope to see that the Council will correct the Roman 
Catholic attitude on toleration and religious freedom. Another question 
which the professor mentioned was Papal infallibility. He wrote: “The 
further one tries to understand the First Vatican Council’s definition the less 
confident he is, either that he himself understands it or even that the Cath¬ 
olic Church has said its final word on the matter. It will be a great service 
to all if the second Vatican Council can expand the minimal terms thus far 
at our disposal concerning the meaning of infallibility.” 

Another contributor, an Orthodox priest, Father John MeyendorfF, Pro¬ 
fessor of St. Vladimir’s Theological School, was concerned with the ques¬ 
tion of the structure of the ecclesiastical hierarchy in relation to Papal in¬ 
fallibility. The Anglican Bishop Stephen Neill also speaks of a necessary 
clarification by the council on the relationship between the Pope and the 
Bishops, and a precise formulation of the status of a council. He asks: “Could 
it occur that the assembled Bishops unanimously declare themselves in favour 
of a certain declaration, but that the Pope say “No” to what the Episcopacy 
profoundly desire? What is the status of a Roman Catholic Bishop? Is he the 
representative of the Bishop of Rome, or is he still in a certain sense, the 
local representative of Christ?” 

From all over the world similar thoughts are heard by all of us. It is the 
desire of simple people and of theologians and Christian leaders all over the 
world that the first Vatican dogma, adopted perhaps because of the admin¬ 
istrative needs of those days, may find in the Second a broad re-interpretation 
and include itself within the well established infallibility of the Church as it 
was in the past. It will then be easier to meet each other and march under 
the cross, strengthened by the prayers of the Saints and of the blessed Virgin 
Mother of Christ. It will then be possible to start a Panchristian intus rC’- 
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formari for the cultivation of conditions which will permit us to reach, in 
due time, that unity for which our Lord prayed and which is desired by all 
His sincere followers. 

May the Lord of the Church instruct and inspire our hearts and minds 
to become more humble and more faithful in loving each other and work 
with fear of God, so that we may bring forth fruit and glorify Him who has 
sent us. Amen. 
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The Year 1917 

in the History of the Russian Church 

George M, Benigsen 


There is no doubt that the Revolution of 1917 was a heavy blow for the 
Russian Orthodox Church, which for centuries had been a loyal supporter 
of the pre-revolutionary Russian State. Yet, no matter how subjected to the 
State, the Church had not totally lost a certain “prophetic spirit,” which 
began to be heard in the XIXth century through such men as Dostoievsky, 
Leontiev, Solovyov and the “starts!” of Optino.^ At the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion, the Church of Russia gave an impression of strength and stability. She 
had 67 dioceses, counting 54,174 church buildings of all types, 130 bishops, 
50,105 priests, 15,210 deacons, 21,330 monks and 73,299 nuns living in 1,025 
religious communities. The number of Church members reached a hundred 
million, which made her the largest national Church in the world 

Unexpected as it may seem, the Church was comparatively well pre¬ 
pared to meet the revolutionary catastrophe. The Revolution of 1905 had 
been an alarm signal. Conservative as he was, the Ober-Procurator Pobedo- 
nostsev himself found it necessary to ask all ruling bishops about desirable 
reforms in the Russian Orthodox Church.^ By the end of 1905, the bishops’ 
answers had filled an impressive book in five volumes, which was officially 
published by the Holy Synod, Most bishops violently criticized the existing 
order in Church administration and insisted upon wide and varied reforms.'^ 
As the tsar’s manifesto concerning national representation was published on 
October 17, 1905, the Church was also promised a kind of constitutional 
status, with a body of representatives assembled in a Church Sobor. Orders 
were given to prepare for it.^ To do so, the Holy Synod called in January 
1906 a special deliberating committee called “Pre-Sobor Commission.”^ This 
committee consisted of about 50 bishops, learned archpriests, lay professors 
of theological academies and universities, public workers and newsmen. The 
work of this committee filled six enormous volumes, which bear witness to 
how seriously the Church was preparing itself for the coming Sobor. In 1912, 
the Synod called a “Pre-Sobor Conference” which added five volumes of its 
own works to the previously published materials.^ In 1917, the Revolution 
blew up and the calling of the Sobor became a matter of extreme importance 
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and urgency. There was uncertainty, however, as to the final result, the 
outcome of the struggle between two opposite trends: the conservative and 
the liberal. 

Psychologically, both the Church hierarchy and the clergy were facing a 
catastrophe that made it very hard to work out a definite and firm policy. 
The juridical status which joined Church and State before the abdication 
of Nicholas II had fallen, as had fallen all the fundamental laws of the 
Empire. The Church had no agreements with the new Government. She 
had every opportunity to declare herself free and independent from the State 
and Government, but she did not take advantage of this possibility. As for 
the Provisional Government, it simply accepted the existence of the Holy 
Synod as a heritage of the former government, together with the former 
tsar’s supervisor over the Synod: the Ober-Procurator. The wrong tendency 
of the Church to remain under State control now corresponded to the new 
fact of a non-religious State’s keeping this control.^ 

1 . 

The Ober-Procurator of the Provisional Government was a member of 
the State Duma, V. N. L’vov. Politically, he was a moderate rightist; in 
church affairs, he was an ardent adversary of Rasputin’s influence.^ He be¬ 
gan his career in the Holy Synod by waging a merciless war against all bishops 
who had enjoyed Rasputin’s protection. He fought this fight with the drive 
of a hot temperament, fully realizing his powers as Ober-Procurator. On 
March 4, L’vov came to the meeting of the Synod and, in the name of the 
Provisional Government, announced the beginning of the Church’s canonical 
emancipation from the State, to be realized through the calling of a Sobor 
which was to establish Church self-government. Meanwhile, L’vov proposed 
to the Synod to receive the instructions of the new Government through 
him, the Ober-Procurator. Following this, L’vov immediately ordered car¬ 
ried out of the hall a small throne which stood near one of the walls as a 
symbol of the former supreme authority. At that time the conservative mem¬ 
bers of the Synod were Metropolitans Makary of Moscow, Vladimir of Kiev 
and Pitirim of Petrograd; the Archbishops Vassily of Chernigov and Joachim 
of Nizhny-Novgorod; and A, Demov, protopresbyter of S. S. Peter and Paul 
cathedral in Petrograd. The moderately liberal members were the Arch¬ 
bishops Sergius of Vladimir (later locum-tenens of the patriarchal see and 
Patriarch at the end of the Second World War), Tikhon of Lithuania (soon 
to become first Patriarch), Michael of Grodno, and G. I. Shavelsky, proto¬ 
presbyter of the Army and Navy. At the same meeting, V. N. L’vov pro¬ 
posed that the Synod publish a message to the faithful concerning the change 
of government and the necessity to be loyal to the new regime and to pray 
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for it. We must mention here that only a week earlier^ on February 27, the 
members of the Synod had emphatically refused to sign a resolution proposed 
by the tsar’s last Ober-Procurator, N. P. Raev, the contents of which were 
precisely opposite and counter-revolutionary.^^ 

At the same time, also appeared a message of a numerous and authorita¬ 
tive group of clergy, members of the State Duma, addressed to all Russian 
clergy with an appeal to accept the accomplished coup d^etat. These mes¬ 
sages met with a wide response and brought forth religious demonstrations 
recognizing the new Government. 

However, there was no cooperation between the pre-revolutionary Holy 
Synod and the Ober-Procurator L’vov.^^ A whole series of reforms and new 
measures was held up by the Synod, apparently not without a certain desire 
to vex the undesired Ober-Procurator. One such measure was the reform of 
the old-fashioned divorce procedure, which L’vov was especially urging, and 
about which the Synod was constantly contradicting him. Even more pro¬ 
nounced was the conflict which arose concerning the transfer of the editorial 
board of the Tserkovnyi Vestnik, a conservative publication of the Synod, to 
a liberal-minded group of professors of the Petrograd Theological Academy. 
Under the monarchy, Ober-Procurators simply drove non-conformist mem¬ 
bers out of the Synod, but L’vov hesitated to use this “traditional right.” 
Driven by the bishops’ lack of cooperation, he finally had to apply this ex¬ 
treme measure,and the pre-revolutionary Synod ceased to exist. 

Using the rights of former Ober-Procurators, V. N. L’vov nominated a 
new Synod in April.^^ Only two former members retained their position: 
Sergius, Archbishop of Vladimir (Patriarch in 1943), and Platon, ex-Exarch 
of Georgia (who prior to his transfer to Georgia had been in North America 
and returned there in 1919), New members were Agafangel, Archbishop of 
Yaroslavl, a quiet and sagacious administrator; Andrew, Bishop of Ufa, 
former prince Ukhtomsky, a young and enthusiastic idealist and reformer, 
who later founded a new sectarian doctrine; and Michael, Bishop of Samara, 
a good pastor. The membership also included several staid archpriests. These 
were A. V. Smirnoff, professor of the University of Kazan; A. P. Rozhdest¬ 
vensky, professor of the Theological Academy of Petrograd; N. A. Lubimoff, 
protopresbyter of the Assumption cathedral in the Kremlin; and F. D. Filon- 
enko, member of the State Duma. 

The first task of this Synod was to call a Sobor as soon as possible. A “Pre- 
Sobor Council” was called,which was a large consultative body of more 
than sixty bishops, priests and laymen, among them a large number of pro¬ 
fessors. The Provisional Government assigned one million rubles for the 
Sobor expenses.'® The Holy Synod in turn voted to appropriate Church 
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monies for that important purpose: two and a half million rubles at first, and 
up to four million if necessary 

From the very beginning of the work of the new Synod, there was a 
radical change of attitude in top Church administration.^® Together with 
the Ober-Procurator, the Synod began to prepare for the Sobor in concord 
and with enthusiasm. Both the Synod and the Ober-Procurator felt that 
they were only a temporary committee, whose duty it was to lead the Church 
and the country until the Sobor. In a special message dated April 29, the 
Synod declared that a Sobor was to be called and that its own duty was to 
prepare for it by passing reforms introducing the electoral system into Church 
life.i® 


2 . 

The disturbances which were then taking place in the country were very 
naturally reflected in the life of the Church. The subordinates began to seek 
possibilities to protest against the superiors who failed to satisfy them. Some 
laymen, but more often deacons and readers, arose against priests; priests 
set out against bishops.^® V. N. LVov would introduce complaining delegates, 
priests, readers and laymen, to the very meetings of the new Synod, and the 
latter had to listen to the often rude and tactless recriminations of the re¬ 
bellious “Church proletarians.”^^ 

The discontent within the Church was manifested through the organiza¬ 
tion of a multitude of groups and parties. A liberal and progressive “Group 
of 32 priests” renewed its activity in Petrograd. A newly organized “Union 
of the progressive clergy of Petrograd” was calling the priests to join the 
workers at the plants and to go with them through the political and social 
changes. On the left wing of this front was an “All Russian Union of the 
democratic Orthodox clergy” under A. I. Vvednesky, who later became leader 
and metropolitan of the “Living Church”; it openly preachesd socialism.^2 
The desire for change, coupled with distrust towards the old episcopate, was 
so strong that a group of lay and clergy members of the State Duma formed 
in March a “Council on Orthodox Church affairs,” which became inactive 
as soon as the Synod called up an authoritative and reliable Pre-Sobor 
Council.^® 

The temporary new Synod, as well as the Provisional Government, hur¬ 
ried to pass laws and decrees opening a way for reform. The Synod published 
a series of “Provisional Regulations” about parishes, diocese administration, 
elections of clergy and bishops. Following these regulations, the whole life 
of the Church was democratized and the dioceses were reformed, as the 
trend was to have self-governing parishes in self-governing dioceses. Then 
began a general election of bishops. In most dioceses, the ruling bishops were 
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re-elected, which was the first step towards Church peace. Yet in some in¬ 
stances ruling bishops lost the elections,as happened to Anthony (Khra- 
povitsky) of Kharkov, Seraphim (Chichagov) of Tver, and Agapit of Eka- 
terinoslav. These bishops had been very outstanding personalities in the pre¬ 
revolutionary hierarchy. The Synod thus found itself in a difficult position 
and so tried to set aside the question of succession in these dioceses until it 
could be settled by the supreme authority of the Sober. These bishops had to 
be invited to the Sober in an order of co-optation rather than of representa- 
tion.2^ In both capitals, the election of bishops gave unexpected results. In 
Petrograd, the vote designated a young assistant bishop, Benjamin, a man 
of great faith and humility, beloved by the work-folk. In 1922, falsely accused 
of resisting the confiscation of Church valuables, he was shot by the Soviets 
after a sensational trial, Moscow elected Tikhon, a refugee from Vilno, also 
comparatively young and popular with the workers, who later was to become 
Patriarch. 

Meanwhile, the Pre-Sobor Council was working successfully, using the 
ample materials left to it by the preceding Pre-Sobor Commission and Pre- 
Sobor Conference.2^ Yet the high Church authorities received neither sym¬ 
pathy, nor confidence or support from the leftist clergy, which was afraid that 
reactionary bishops might hold back the reforms. In order to demonstrate 
the leftist public opinion in the Church, the newly formed progressive unions 
of the clergy initiated at the end of May an All-Russia Convention of clei^y 
and laymen in Moscow, with the participation of about 1,200 delegates.^^ V. 
N. L’vov and the exarch Metropolitan Platon also attended it in order to show 
a certain sympathy for the reformist trend. The Convention worked for 10 
days and formulated demands concerning all basic points of Church reform. 
Besides other things, it advocated the political idea of the sovereignity of the 
people, the distribution of land to peasants, social justice in the realm of work 
and capital, and complete freedom of religion and worship. Such was the 
degree of “leftism” of the Convention. At the same time it accepted a series 
of motions of a totally conservative character. For instance, it rejected the 
idea of separation of Church and State, expressed a desire that the Orthodox 
Church remain pre-eminent, that Churches be legally and financially sup¬ 
ported by the State, that religious instruction be compulsory in schools and 
that the Orthodox Church keep control of the parochial schools.^® The Con¬ 
vention thus showed that in spite of its leftist views, most of the clergy would 
not disagree with the bishops in matters of common concern touching the 
best interests of pastoral work. That was an important test of opinion before 
the Sobor, giving it a basic line of policy. 

3 . 

The revolutionary political spirit and the totally lay nature of the Pro- 
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visional Government led to consequences that most of the clergy would 
neither accept nor understand.^^ Among these was, for instance, the matter 
of parochial schools which before the revolution were controlled by the 
Church. By a decree dated June 20, the Provisional Government brought 
these schools under the supervision and control of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion. This decree received considerable support even from the rightist groups, 
following a firm and long established trend of public opinion, which had been 
expressed in May in a resolution of the All-Russian Teachers’ Convention. 
The establishment and propagation of the parochial schools had been an 
idea of Pobedonostzeff, who had in mind the creation of a State medium of 
conservative education. At the time of the Revolution, the 37,000 parochial 
schools represented 1/5 of all primary schools of the Empire. They were sup¬ 
ported mostly by the State, but the Church was gradually adding funds and 
finally came close to taking over 50% of the expenses. At first the clergy was 
none too enthusiastic about this new duty, but it gradually became absorbed 
in educational work and began to perform it with a great deal of feeling.^® 
Quite naturally, the clergy came to consider school work as a part of its 
missionary activity and, being in close cooperation with the monarchic State, 
did not realize the political importance of the parochial schools. When the 
new Government claimed its right to control and direct all national educa¬ 
tion, even the liberal circles of the clergy considered it an infringement upon 
the rights and freedom of the Church. Protests came from the All-Russian 
Convention of clergy and laymen in Moscow and from the Synod.^^ In the 
minds of the cleigy the question of the parochial schools was closely related 
to that of religious instruction in the public schools. In spite of the revolution¬ 
ary minded teachers, who insisted on banning religion from schools, the 
Provisional Government planned to make it a matter of voluntary study and 
teaching. Such a solution was logical since the end of former interdependence 
between Church and State. 

Rightfully considering itself a totally lay, and thus non-confessional State, 
the Provisional Government founded all its legislation upon this premise. On 
June 14, 1917 it passed a law proclaiming complete religious freedom. The 
exercise of civil and political rights was to be independent from religious 
denomination; the possibility of freedom from any religious affiliation was 
legalized; and civil marriage was recognized for persons who did not belong 
to any religious group. At the same time, the Ministry of Interior was pre¬ 
paring a law project concerning relations between the State and the Church¬ 
es, or religious groups. It was founded not only on the principle of separation 
of Church and State, but upon the idea of peaceful cooperation between two 
independent and self-governing bodies. Following this project, the State was 
not to intervene in the inner life of the confessions; it was only to supervise 
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their carrying out of such functions of private and public law as are delegated 
to them by the State (birth certificates, marriages, divorces); funds were to 
be appropriated to subsidize them. The Pre-Sobor Council applied the same 
principles to its work. On July 13, the Council accepted the law project con¬ 
cerning relations between Church and State. 

After the October Revolution, there was nothing left of these moderate 
and idealistic dreams of the Church reformers. 

The Bolshevik uprising in the beginning of July provoked changes in the 
Provisional Government, giving it a more leftist character. Such members of 
the Government as were politically to the right from the Constitutional 
Democratic party had to leave. V. N. LVov, Ober-Procurator of the Most 
Holy Synod, also had to resign. His position was offered to professor A. V. 
Kartashev,32 president of the Religious and Philosophic Society of Petrograd, 
a well-known scholar and public man. Kartashev had already been working 
as assistant to the Ober-Procurator since March 25, 1917, and had actively 
participated in the Pre-Sobor Council. Kartashev offered the Government 
a new project of the law concerning the relations of Church and State. This 
project proposed to abolish the office of Ober-Procurator^^ which, in Kar¬ 
tashev’s opinion, was a symbol of the 200-year “imprisonment” of the Church 
by the State. A. V. Kartashev was Ober-Procurator for only ten days, from 
July 25 to August 5, when a decree of the Provisional Government abolished 
this office and established a new Ministry of Confessions,^ of which Kartashev 
became Minister. 

Pending the beginning of the Sober, the Minister of Confessions con¬ 
tinued however to attend the meetings of the Synod.^^ 

4 . 

By the beginning of July, the Pre-Sobor Council had finished working 
on the Sober procedures.^® The opening was fixed to Assumption Day, 
August 15, which is a much honored holyday of the Orthodox Church. On 
July 5 the Synod confirmed the rules of procedure and without any hesitation 
decided on the composition of the Sobor, following the first paragraph of the 
regulation: “The Sobor consists of bishops, clergy and laymen”. Before the 
Revolution, the most conservative bishops denied participation in a Sobor 
not only to laymen, but to priests as well. This opinion was still prevailing in a 
small group of conservatives headed by Archbishop Anthony (Khrapovitsky). 
Yet a vast majority of Church people emphatically protested against a Sobor 
of bishops only. In a message dated July 5, the Synod announced the opening 
in Moscow on August 15 of the “National (Pomestnyi) Sobor of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church of All Russia, to be composed of bishops, monks, parish clergy 
and laymen”. Each of the 67 dioceses was supposed to choose five delegates, 
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besides the bishop: two members of the clergy and three laymen. With the 
addition of ten vicarial bishops, this made 400 members. In addition, mem¬ 
bers of the Synod and of the pre-Sobor Conference were to become automat¬ 
ically members of the Sobor; they were 46. There were also 20 representatives 
of the monasteries; 26 army chaplains; 22 delegates from the vicariates and 
from the so-called “edinovertzi” (“old-believers” returned to Orthodoxy); 
15 from the theological academies and universities; 20 from the State Duma 
and the State Council. The total membership reached 564: 80 bishops, 149 
priests, 9 deacons, 15 readers and 299 laymen. The laymen represented about 
3/5 of the total number: 314 laymen, including readers, against 250 ordained 
persons.^ 

The figures show that most ordained members of the Sobor were high- 
ranking clergy: bishops, archpriests, archimandrites and abbots. The lay 
members were mostly professors and faculty members of theological schools, 
civil servants and employees. Eleven members of the Sobor were in the 
armed forces, 9 belonged to the high nobility and 8 to capitalist circles; 43 
registered as peasants and only 6 as workers. Such a composition of the Sobor 
may seem insufficiently representative of the different social status of Ortho¬ 
dox Russia. However, it represented well those who were most important 
to the success of the Sobor: experts in dogmatics and canon law, and those 
especially concerned with the future of the Church of Russia.^ 

The elections to the Sobor took place in uneasy conditions, after the July 
crisis and at the beginning of agrarian troubles and front disruption. The 
general alarm was expressed in the voting. Even the most leftist clergy were 
becoming afraid of the growing impetus of the Bolshevik revolution.^ Thus, 
electoral meetings were conducted with concern for balance, and those elect¬ 
ed were mostly moderate and even rightists, which naturally influenced the 
attitude of the Sobor itself."*® Technically, the elections were held in three 
stages: parochial meetings elected representatives to the district conventions, 
which in turn sent delegates to diocesan meetings where members of the 
Sobor were elected.^* 

The Synod examined and edited the works of the Pre-Sobor Council; on 
August 12 it signed its report to the All Russian Orthodox Church Sobor. 
Included in this report were the by-laws of the Sobor and a list of proposed 
reforms, whether completed or not by the Council. An important detail in the 
Sobor by-laws was the introduction of a bicameral system^^: a General 
Assembly, and a Bishops’ Assembly. In the General Assembly, all questions 
were to be discussed and subjected to a majority vote, all votes being equal 
regardless of the status of the voters, be they bishops, priests or laymen. All 
decisions were to be examined and approved by the Bishops’ Assembly. 
Should a decision of the General Assembly be declined by a three-fourths ma- 
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jority of the Bishops, it was to return to the General Assembly for further 
deliberation and a new vote. If rejected again by the Bishops after confirma¬ 
tion by the General Assembly, the motion could not be passed by the Sobor. 

The Sobor opened with a solemn celebration of the Divine Liturgy at the 
Assumption Cathedral in the Moscow Kremlin. Chief celebrant was the eldest 
Metropolitan, Vladimir of Kiev (assassinated by the Bolsheviks in Kiev on 
January 28, 1918). All the members of the Sobor were present. The Govern¬ 
ment was represented by A. F. Kerensky, Minister-President, N. D. Avksen¬ 
tiev, Minister of Interior, and A.V. Kartashev, Minister of Confessions."^ At 
the end of the liturgy, Metropolitan Vladimir read a special proclamation 
announcing the opening of the Sobor. Then all came out in procession to the 
Kremlin square. A large crowd was standing there, having come also from 
33 Moscow churches where pontifical lituigies had been celebrated at the 
same time as at the cathedral.^^ All this was happening in a setting of revolu¬ 
tionary chaos, in the beginning of the “Kornilov days”, an emergency State 
conference taking place at the same time in Moscow. The prayers of a special 
Te Deum, sung by the members of the Sobor and a crowd of thousands in the 
Red Square sounded as a strange counterpoint to the noises of the revolution. 

On August 16, the second day of the Sobor also began with a liturgy 
celebrated by Metropolitan Tikhon of Moscow and Kolomna at the vast 
church of Christ the Savior (later blown up by the Bolsheviks). Immediately 
after the liturgy the first session of the Sobor began in the same church. The 
bishops came out of the sanctuary through the Royal Doors and sat in the 
middle of the church on benches covered with red material; the other mem¬ 
bers took place on the right and left of the bishops.*^ The eldest member of 
the Holy Synod, Metropolitan Vladimir of Kiev and Galicia, presided. 

Greeting the Sobor, the Minister of Confessions, A. V. Kartashev^^ said, 
amongst other things: 

The Provisional Government has charged me to declare to the Holy 
Sobor that it is proud to witness the opening under its aegis and protec¬ 
tion of this solemn ecclesiastical occasion; what the power of the old 
regime was unable to give to the Russian national church was easily and 
gladly granted by the new government, which has the duty to implant 
and to strengthen in Russia genuine liberty. The Provisional Govern¬ 
ment does not visualize the present Sobor as the usual congress of a 
private asscKiation, of which there are now so many; it sees in the Sobor 
of the Russian Orthodox Church the authoritative organ of church legis¬ 
lation which has the right and the authority to present for the considera¬ 
tion of the Provisional Government bills concerning the new form of the 
administrative institutions of the Church and regarding the alteration of 
the relationship between the Church and the State. 

The Provisional Government considers that, until the Constituent 
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Assembly works out the new fundamental laws, it stands very close to the 
affairs and the interest of the Orthodox Church. Up to now it has had 
in its membership an Ober-Procurator of the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church (and not of any other confession). This office has 
been recently abolished (although up to this time, its rights and duties 
have not been abolished) because, in view of the (forthcoming) Church 
Sobor, the Government did not wish, for the sake of the symbolic liberty 
of the Church, which it asserts, to preserve a name which in the minds 
of churchmen has become synonymous with the painful dependence of 
Church on the State. 

The Provisional Government awaits the moment when the Sobor 
presents it with a new plan of church administration, and then it will 
readily abolish among the powers of its Minister of Confessions his rights 
and duties as Ober-Procurator concerning matters of internal church 
administration, leaving it to him to exercise the more external supervision 
with regard to legality. .. 

Regular business sessions of the Sobor began on August 17. The meetings 
took place at the Diocesan house in Moscow, making use of the convenient 
facilities planned especially for missionary and educational church work. In 
the center of the house there was a church, the rear part of which served as 
a hall for lectures and meetings. The bishops and the presiding board of the 
Sobor took places on the wide solea (elevation before the iconstasis), the 
other members sat one step lower, in the church proper. Such an arrange¬ 
ment of seats emphasized the bicameral character of the Sobor."^ 

The orderly climate of the Sobor did not exclude political and party dif¬ 
ferences. These dissentions were bound to become bitter, considering the 
political and social collapse surrounding the Sobor. The considerable group 
of conservatives was headed by Archbishop Anthony (Khrapovitsky) of Khar¬ 
kov.^® His strong personality naturally appealed to those members of the 
Sobor who dreamed of a maximal restoration of the past and protested 
against any reformation. A positive reformation, especially touching the es¬ 
tablishment of a correct canonical order in parish life and of a spirit of 
“sobornost” in the Church as a whole, was inspiring the central group of the 
Sobor,which was large and carried sufficient weight. On the one condition 
of restoration of the “sobomost” principle, this group was ready to support 
both the conservatism of the hierarchy and the political liberalism of the left 
wing. The leading role in that central group of the Sobor belonged to the 
well-known Church worker and scholar, professor prince E. N. Troubetskoy. 
His closest co-worker was professor S. N. Boulgakov, an ex-Marxist who be¬ 
came a priest in June 1918.^2 The left wing’s main object was opposition to 
the episcopate, which apparently was not totally devoid of personal reasons, 
as far as the leaders were concerned. To this group belonged G. Shavelsky, 
protopresbyter of the Army and Navy, and the Moscow archpriests N. Do- 
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bronravov and N. Tsvetkov they were followed by a group of professors 
from theological academies, who were positively leftist.^ 

On August 18, the work of the Sobor began with the choice of a presid¬ 
ing board. To the general surprise, none of the most prominent bishops and 
representatives of the dioceses, such as Archbishops Anthony of Kharkov or 
Arseny of Novgorod, was chosen as president. Although modest, little known 
and lacking in outstanding erudition and importance, Metropolitan Tikhon 
of Moscow was elected by a strong majority of 407 voices out of the 432 
present. Archbishops Anthony and Arseny were elected vice-presidents. Be¬ 
sides them, two representatives of the clergy (archpriest N. Lubimov and pro¬ 
topresbyter G. Shavelsky) and two laymen (professor prince E. N. Troubet- 
skoy and the ex-president of the State Duma M. V. Rodzianko) were also 
made vice-presidents.^^ The fact that Metropolitan Tikhon was elected presi¬ 
dent shows that he was later elected Patriarch not only by lot, but also by the 
desire of the members of the Sobor as well. The general sympathies did not 
go to strong and powerful bishops, “princes of the Church,” but rather to a 
man shining with humility and readiness for great deeds. 

Difficult political circumstances would not let the Sobor work in a planned 
and orderly way. Besides deciding purely Church matters, it was obliged to 
react and respond to current events. 

The Sobor reacted very strongly to the law of June 20, 1917, by which the 
Provisional Government gave the Ministry of Education control over paro¬ 
chial schools^^ and sent a delegation to A. F. Kerensky, Minister-President of 
the Provisional Govemment.^^ The delegation arrived in Petrograd on Octo¬ 
ber 11; it was headed by Archbishop Cyril of Tambov. A satisfactory answer 
was received concerning religious instruction in public schools; as to the 
petition to re-examine and repeal the law about parochial schools, the ans¬ 
wer was negative and the delegates were informed that this matter was con¬ 
sidered closed. Meanwhile they received assurances that this decision did in 
no way signify any hostile disposition of the Government towards the Church 
and her private educational activity.^ 

Much more complicated situations occurred as the Sobor reacted to pure¬ 
ly political events. The first of these reactions was a forced appearance of a 
delegation of the Sobor, headed by the Exarch Platon at the State Conference 
which at that time was in session in Moscow. In the midst of political dis¬ 
turbances, beginning anarchy and flaring passions, the delegation made no 
impression. The Sobor published several messages concerning the national 
plight, calling the faithful to special prayers, and a message to the hesitant 
and disorganized army,^® which was carried to the most important fronts by 
special delegations. All messages were composed in a slightly pompous and 
epic tone, which could hardly have the same popular appeal as the political 
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pamphlets circulating everywhere. These had a much better chance to im¬ 
press the minds of the aroused populace. 

5 . 

Historically there has been a correlation between the power of the State 
and the existence of the patriarchate in Russia. Its establishment has fol¬ 
lowed a weakening of State power, whereas the reinforcement of the latter 
resulted in the suppression of the patriarchate. Thus, Peter the Great, the 
very expression of State might, suppressed the patriarchate, replacing it with 
a State-controlled Holy Synod. The total collapse of the government in 1917 
called the patriarchate back to life. We may now follow this analogy further: 
as soon as the Soviet government became strong, the patriarchate was suj>- 
pressed again — only to come back as the Government had to face military 
collapse under the crushing blows of the Second World War. Thus, the 
restoration of the patriarchate has always been a proof of the ability of the 
Church to liberate itself from State Protection or State oppression at the 
critical moments of Russia’s history. 

In 1917, the re-establishment of the patriarchate was an extremely com¬ 
plicated matter. Even though conservative elements were present at the 
Sobor, liberal and democratic trends were strong in the country and in the 
Church. There were fears that in the person of the Patriarch, the Church 
might receive, as it were, a dictator or a monarch of her own.^ Therefore, 
when on October 11a motion of Archbishop Mitrofan of Astrakhan (later 
cruelly killed by the Bolsheviks) was placed on the agenda, it was immediately 
the subject of heated discussions. The right wing of the Sobor was for the 
immediate election of a Patriarch.^^ In the opinion of the left wing, the 
Church should be administered by a kind of reformed Synod periodically 
elected by Sobors. Some of the non-monastic clergy and laymen were afraid of 
“episcopal despotism”, which they considered to be the main cause of the 
lack of “sobomost”^^ in the Church. Some thought that, lacking government 
control, the personal power of the Patriarch might become unlimited dicta¬ 
torship which would let no trace of “sobomost” remain. All these assumptions 
were contrary to the experience and canonical testimony of Orthodox Church 
history: all autocephalous Churches of the Orthodox East were headed by 
Patriarchs, who have never pretended to any dictatorial powers in the 
Church. Archbishop Mitrofan, promoter of the restoration of the patriarch¬ 
ate, presented his arguments in these terms: 

the essential church question now is the question of restoring the Patri¬ 
archate in Russia since this institution is profoundly bound with the 
church life of Russia. The Patriarch is the president of the Sobor and of 
the Synod. He calls the Sobors, both the periodic ones and the extra¬ 
ordinary ones. He is a vital part of the Church. The Patriarch has a place 
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at the Sober and after the Sober. The Patriarch is an executive organ 
of authority at the Sobor, but he is not an embodiment of the entire au¬ 
thority. Thus in church life the Patriarch is a hierarch, as are his col¬ 
leagues the bishops. The Patriarch is responsible to the Sober: he reports 
to it of his activity and of the activity of the organs of Sober administra¬ 
tion. And the best guarantees that the Patriarch will be unable to be 
despotic and absolute are the Sober and the Synod.^ 

The debates would have lasted a long time, were it not that October 25 
brought a total end to a dying era. A Communist uprising overthrew the 
Provisional Government and the Bolsheviks came to power. As canons rum¬ 
bled, as bullets and shells struck the very Kremlin cathedrals, the urgency of 
a fast and firm decision became evident.^ The downfall of the last free and 
friendly government made psychologically necessary the restoration of a sym¬ 
bol of both religious and national unity in the person of a Patriarch. Having 
capitulated in the face of a historical upheaval, the liberal members of the 
Sobor secured some of their positions.^ The role of the Russian Patriarch was 
limited to the right of presiding Sobor institutions, and no possibility of claim¬ 
ing absolute power was left to him.^ At the meetings of October 28 and 
November 4, 1917, the Sobor accepted the following important definition of 
the new administrative order in the Russian Orthodox Church: 

1) The Sobor, periodically convoked, is invested in the Russian 
Church of the supreme authority—^judicial, legislative, and executive. 

2) The Patriarchate is being restored with the mission of heading 
the administration of church affairs in the Russian Orthodox Church. 

3) The Patriarch is the first among the bishops, who are equal to 
him. 

4) Together with the organs of church administration, the Patriarch 
is responsible to the Sobor.^^ 

Having decided to elect a Patriarch, the Sobor, as it were, had crossed the 
Rubicon. This act was of such importance for Church history, that after it all 
the work and decisions of the Sobor were completed in a climate of business¬ 
like simplicity. On November 4, the Sobor accepted the order of election and 
naming of the Patriarch, setting both for the next day, November 5. As it was 
impossible to use the Assumption cathedral in the Kremlin, the ceremonies 
were to take place at the church of Christ the Savior, to which was brought 
a sacred historical relic of Russia, the ancient icon of Our Lady of Vladimir.^ 
The people had to be informed by word of mouth, for newspapers were non¬ 
existent. The election of the Patriarch began with a liturgy celebrated by 
Metropolitan Vladimir of Kiev. Before the service, he wrote the names of 
three elected candidates on three slips of i>aper, in the presence of witnesses 
chosen from among the Sobor members. He put the slips in a special um, tied 
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and sealed it and put it before the Vladimir icon. The three candidates were 
Archbishop Anthony of Kharkov^ Archbishop Arseny of Novgorod and Me¬ 
tropolitan Tikhon of Moscow.^^ After the liturgy, about fifty bishops and 
priests came out to the middle of the church for a special Te Deum. Metro¬ 
politan Vladimir gave his blessing to the elderly hieromonk Alexis, Anchorite 
of St. Zosima’s Hermitage near Moscow, to take out a lot.^^ The people then 
first heard the name of their future spiritual leader. Elected was the most 
modest and humble of the three candidates. Metropolitan Tikhon of Mos¬ 
cow, who had received the least number of votes. A special delegation, headed 
by Metropolitan Vladimir, was sent to inform Metropolitan Tikhon of his 
election to the patriarchal see.^^ 

Patriarch Tikhon’s enthronement took place on November 21;^^ it was 
the last Church festivity at the Assumption cathedral of the Kremlin. 

At that time, the new Patriarch was 52 years old. He was bom in 1865, 
not far from Pskov, and had had a vast experience as educator and bishop, 
including eight years of episcopate in North America. In 1913 he was ap¬ 
pointed bishop of Vilno, where whence he was evacuated to Moscow in 1915, 
following the German invasion. In 1917, he was elected Metropolitan of 
Moscow. It is hard to tell how desirable Metropolitan Tikhon’s election was 
from the democratic majority standpoint. The fact that he was elected presi¬ 
dent of the Sober by a nearly unanimous vote shows his popularity at the be¬ 
ginning of the session. However, at the time of the election, considerable 
number of the Sober members would have rather seen Patriarch one of the 
two other candidates: the aggressive and highly conservative Archbishop 
Anthony, or Archbishop Arseny, a man of strong will and firm character.^^ 
Both received more votes at the ballot. Either one of them would probably 
immediately have adopted an unrestrained and harsh policy regarding the 
new political authorities. As to Patriarch Tikhon—^whose final choice by lot 
cannot but be considered as providentiaP'^—he combined firmness and a defin¬ 
itely strong will with personal charm, modesty, tact and understanding, which 
enabled him to leave an especially bright memory in the painful course of 
Russia’s church history. 

The position of the “Most Holy Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia” had 
been very carefully defined. He was the executive head of the Church, with¬ 
out any danger of possible absolutism. He was entmsted with the power to 
represent the Church in dealing with civil authorities. He was both the con¬ 
vener and the chairman of the triannual Sobor, as well as president of the 
two legislative bodies acting in the interim between the Sobors. He was in 
charge of all relations with the other autocephalous churches, confirmed the 
appointments of bishops elected by diocesan assemblies. Although elected 
for life, he could be impeached by the Sobor acting in conjunction with 
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other Patriarchs of the Eastern Orthodox Church who would be able to 
attend the trial. To summarize, he was the executive head of a church 
governed by elective councils, to which alone he was responsible. 

Two elected bodies, the Holy Synod and the Supreme Church Council, 
were appointed to manage the affairs of the Church jointly with the Patri¬ 
arch in the intervals between Sobors. The Synod, consisted of twelve bishops: 
the Patriarch, as chairman, six bishops chosen by the Sobor and five others, 
one from each of the five districts into which all Russia was divided for pur¬ 
poses of church government. The Metropolitan of Kiev was made a perman¬ 
ent member of the Holy Synod. To be eligible for election to the Holy Synod 
a bishop must have occupied his see for more than two years. In defining its 
field of activity the statutes of the Sobor state: “The function of the Holy 
Synod is hierarchical and pastoral in character, relating chiefly to the internal 
life of the Church.” Issues connected with doctrine, liturgy, ecclesiastical 
education, and church discipline belonged to its jurisdiction. 

The Supreme Church Council was made up of fifteen members, three 
bishops chosen by the Holy Synod from among its members, five members of 
the lower clergy, one monk and six laymen, all elected by the Sobor but not 
necessarily from among its own delegates, to serve for a three-year period 
between its sessions. The Council was entrusted with administration, eco¬ 
nomics and management of legal matters concerning the Church. 

6 . 

Almost immediately, the Sobor found itself facing a Government which 
had no other concern for the Church than her earliest destruction. While some 
hope was still left that a Constituent Assembly might be called, the Sobor 
spent much time examining a project of the legal status of the Russian Or¬ 
thodox Church in a legal Russian State. This project was based upon the 
idea of interconnection and cooperation between Church and State as be¬ 
tween two totally independent but mutually friendly organizations. Following 
a report of professor S. N. Boulgakov, the Sobor began to discuss this project 
while the Bolshevik revolution was progressing. The debate was closed on 
December 2, as it became clear there would be no lawful Constitutional 
Assembly and no friendship whatsoever between the Church and the new 
Government. As many other decisions, this project of the Sobor remained in 
the realm of romantic dreams. The persecution of the Church by the Govern¬ 
ment became intense. Against their own will, the Sobor and the Patriarch 
had to fight more and more for the Church’s very existence. On December 4, 
1917, the Bolsheviks issued the decree of the “Land Committees” which 
ordered a total nationalization of all agricultural lands, including monastery 
and Church property. Of course the new Government had no consultation 
whatever with the Church concerning that matter. On December 11 came a 
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decree closing all church schools, including seminaries and theological acade¬ 
mies, and turning all their property to the Commissariat of National Educa¬ 
tion,^^ On December 18 a decree concerning civil marriage^® deprived relig¬ 
ious marriage of any significance. 

Thus ended for the Russian Orthodox Church the fateful year 1917. The 
breach between Church and State became an indubitable fact, which was 
later confirmed not only by the legislation of the Bolshevik State, but by a 
long and hard period of physical and moral persecutions^^ against bishops, 
clergy and lay faithful. If a few of these excesses may have been explained by 
political undertones in the speeches of some representatives of the Church,^® 
the overwhelming majority undoubtedly took place as religious persecutions 
of a militant anti-religious Government. 

1917 has been a year of great upheavals, but also a year of great hopes for 
freedom, equality and democracy in the civil history of Russia. Naturally, a 
country politically totally unprepared could not stand the test and, instead of 
the people’s representatives, the power was taken by future oppressors. Yet 
in the short span of its existence the Provisional Government had definitely 
shown itself favorable to the Church.®^ After a detailed study of the relations 
between Church and Government in this period an objective observer must 
conclude that in all its actions the Government was moved by an earnest 
desire to liberate the Church from a traditional psychology of dependence on 
the State, and to help it to join in the historical process with new ideas and 
new energy. 

The major part of the sensible Church people was undoubtedly following 
the ‘‘center” of the Church’s political structure®^ and provided the necessary 
balance: when the need for greater order and Church canonicity became 
evident, this central group supported the right wing. But when the conserva¬ 
tives began to fight sensible and necessary Church reforms, or started a purely 
political battle, the center supported sound liberal trends.®^ During revolu¬ 
tionary years, the Church was the only institution which preserved its essential 
continuity throughout the many different political upheavals tearing the 
country apart. In spite of all temptations to interfere in politics and of all 
the mistakes it made in this respect, the Church Sobor was able to consecrate 
most of its time to the fruitful and constructive work of formulating the 
future canonical and legal position of the Church in a democratic State. 
It also created a new foundation for the primordial canonical norms of 
“sobomost.” In the person of Patriarch Tikhon, the Sobor was able to find 
for the Church a head combining “the wisdom of a serpent and the harm¬ 
lessness of a dove,”®^ who became for many years the symbol of Church 
purity and incorruptibility.®^ In this respect, a spirit of healthy conservatism 
in common with Orthodoxy.®^ Yet the leftist Church liberals and reformers 
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could not resist this temptation, and the ‘‘Living Church” which they later 
created became an obedient tool of the Bolshevik propaganda and finally 
completely lost all characteristics of Orthodoxy*®® 

which had finally taken a proper place both in Church life and in the activity 
of the Sobor, preserved it from the temptation of such reformation as carried 
the menace to transform the Church into something new that had nothing 
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The Church and Social Justice 

G. P. Fedotov 


This essay was written by the late Professor Fedotov, shortly before his 
death in i95i, for the Study Department of The World Council of Churches. 
It contains, in a shortened form, many of the main ideas of the author on the 
problem of social justice. Its relevance for today is obvious. The Russian text 
of Fedotov was translated by N. Duddington. 


1 . 

The two answers given to the question as to the social ideal of Christianity 
are in direct contradiction to each other. On the one hand, Christianity is 
said to be a religion of personal salvation, having nothing to do with the 
problem of social organization. This is the view of most Protestants and of 
many modern Eastern monks. On the other hand it is maintained that Chris¬ 
tianity has a social ideal of its own, and the only possible one. But attempts to 
define that ideal greatly differ. For some people it is the patriarchal auto¬ 
cratic monarchy, for others—democracy, or socialism, or communism. Both 
points of view are wrong, however convincing they may appear on the surface. 

Christianity as an absolute religion cannot depend in its ethics upon any 
social system. Its ideal is so high, indeed unattainable—'*be ye perfect even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect” (Matthew V, 48) —that no social 
system can satisfy it. From this unquestionable truth an erroneous conclusion 
is drawn that social life is a matter of indifference to a Christian and that he 
must not aim at saving other people but seek his own salvation. St. John 
Chrysostom, the famous bishop and preacher who lived at the end of the 
fourth century, admirably shows how untenable such religious egoism is: “Do 
not let us be content with seeking our own salvation: that would merely 
mean losing it. At war and in the ranks a soldier whose sole concern is to 
save himself by escaping, ruins both himself and his comrades. A brave soldier 
who fights for others, together with others, saves both himself and others.” 
(Ninth Homily on Matthew, 5). 

It would be difficult to express more forcibly the principle of solidarity, 
comradeship and brotherhood in the Christian ideal of life. Since a social 
system does affect people’s moral and spiritual welfare and can either de¬ 
moralize or train them in the right principles, it obviously cannot be a matter 
of indifference to a Christian. What social system must he, then, strive for? 
For one which best embodies justice and the principles of brotherhood, which 
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makes struggle against evil more easy and provides more favourable condi¬ 
tions for the spiritual development of personality. 

This is very vague, but such vagueness is inevitable. Every historical social 
system (monarchy, republic, serfdom, capitalism) may to a greater or lesser 
extent embody justice and be a greater good or a lesser evil as compared with 
other forms of life. But every system contains the seeds of degeneration. 

The value of all social forms depends in the first instance upon their 
moral content—on the extent to which they embody the spirit of love, justice 
and freedom. The best social forms perish when the idealistic spirit that ani¬ 
mated them is gone. 

Although there are no eternal and absolutely just social institutions, there 
are for each epoch and country institutions which are relatively just and best, 
and a Christian may and should champion them with a clear conscience. 
The Church does not indicate to him what they are. To find them is the 
business of man, of his conscience and freedom, but, in this search, human 
conscience is itself guided by the light of the Christian ideal. We must know 
how to hear the voice of Christ and the voice of history, i.e., hear the voice 
of Christ and His Church in the variable stream of time. 

2 . 

Every religion has its ethics, and every ethics has its social expression—^its 
politics and economics. Christianity as the religion of all-embracing perfection 
provides room for many ethical tendencies, however, the general determining 
unity of spirit which while admitting the various forms and degrees of per¬ 
fection, entirely rules out certain moral standpoints. 

The foundations of all Christian ethics are given in the Gospel or, speak¬ 
ing more generally, in the New Testament. It is precisely the foundations that 
are given and not a completed system of ethics. The future generations of the 
Church were to build upon those foundations their own systems of Christian 
morals. 

The unique nature of the Gospel ethics lies in the fact that it is both 
perfectly personal and profoundly social. In bringing to mankind “the good 
news’* of the coming “Kingdom of God,” Christ did not appear as a lawgiver 
or social reformer. He did not deal with a single social or political institution 
of His time in order either to affirm or to condemn and correct it. The world 
itself was conceived in His teaching as coming to an end and approaching the 
last catastrophe—the Messianic judgment. In contradistinction to the pro¬ 
phets of Israel who played the part of social reformers, Christ revealed to men 
the infinite value of personality—of ‘the soul’ which is worth more than the 
whole world, “the pearl of great price” for the sake of buying which the mer¬ 
chant who had found it sold all that he had. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
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God and His righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you,” 
(Matthew VI^ 33). 

Those words of Christ—and they are the predominant note of the Gospel 
—seem to justify an individualistic interpretation of Christianity. But al¬ 
though such an interpretation still has its adherents, it disregards the other 
half of the truth contained in the Gospel revelation, which introduces a social 
content into the inmost depths of personal life and into the very nature of the 
Kingdom of God. 

It is not enough to say that Christianity teaches love not only for Gk)d but 
for man as well. Christianity is the religion of the incarnate God, the religion 
of God-Manhood, and in it God is the object of love and worship in His 
human aspect. Man, created in the image of God, is taken to be His living 
ikon. Religious insight perceives beyond his fallen and corruptible nature the 
Christ Who lives in him: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” (Matthew XXVI, 40). 

But this is not all. Love for man as such may, as for instance in Buddhism, 
take no social reform. Love for the individual may lead to isolation from soci¬ 
ety (as it almost always does in the case of lovers). If love unites only two 
selves, though each time different ones, it does not form the living chain out 
of which a social texture may be woven. Christianity, however, does provide 
a religious foundation for the social life. In the mystery of the Trinity the 
fulness of the Divine perfection is indicated. Christ put at the basis of His 
earthly Church the law that “where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” (Matthew XVIII, 20) . Only 
in a community, however small, is the presence of Christ in the Church fully 
apparent. Christ was the third fellow-wayfarer and diner at Emmaus, when 
the disciples recognized the risen Lord in the stranger by the ardour of love 
in their hearts: “did not our heart bum within us?” (Luke XXIV, 32), In 
Emmaus there is revealed in a wonderful way the true religious primary fact 
of Christianity — the recognition of Christ through love which unites the 
brotherhood of the disciples — a basic religious experience which is foreign 
to all other religions, even though they preach love as the highest virtue. In 
Christianity alone, does mankind consecrated in Christ become His body. In 
partaking of His body and blood, the Church is made into one living organ¬ 
ism through that communion. This is the mystical meaning of the Church 
and of the sacrament of Eucharist which is the heart of it. 

This implies that Christianity does contain a social dogma, and this dc^ma 
coincides with the conception of the Church. Therefore although the Gospel 
does not attempt to define secular sociality, it introduces into the world a 
new principle of religious sociality which is bound, like the leaven in Christ’s 
parable, to leaven the whole lump. 
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But^ as already said^ the Gospel does not determine the concrete features 
of the social Christian life, leaving this to time and the free experience of 
the future Church. The community of Christ’s disciples — the wandering 
community of the Apostles — could not provide a pattern for the future 
organization of the Church. They had severed all economic connections with 
the world. Former fishermen, they only seldom, at the Master’s word, throw 
out their nets for a miraculous catch. They live like “the birds of heaven,” 
according to His saying, in holy carelessness, by alms, by plucking ears of 
com, by friends’ hospitality. Judas carried the communal money box, and 
it is significant that it was his lot to be concerned with material cares — a pre¬ 
occupation that poisons the heart. 

It was of course not accidental to the work of redemption that Jesus 
appeared on earth as a carpenter’s son and chose His first disciples from 
among the fishermen of Galilee. He found in that environment the most 
faithful of His disciples and the least enmeshed in the world’s entanglements. 
The worship of Christ the Carpenter, which is now spreading in the Catholic 
and the Protestant world is no doubt of great significance for the Christian 
self-consciousness of manual-workers. In the image of the Divine Carpenter 
they can find a blessing for their class and a sanctification of their labour. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that having begun His messianic preaching, 
our Saviour gave up Joseph’s trade and requested His disciples to leave their 
father’s nets. The highest form of religious service demands renunciation and 
freedom from all economic cares. 

Although the Gospel does not concretely define brotherly life, it throws 
out two rays that warn us against a purely spiritual interpretation of social 
ethics. To begin with, compassionate love must be directed not only upon 
a man’s soul but also upon his body, and indeed primarily upon his body. In 
His last, royal, coming Messiah the Judge asks not about correcting the 
erring but about feeding the hungry, about works of love towards the sick, 
the homeless, the prisoners. Only in relation to himself a man may and ought 
to practice ascetic renunciation or holy carelessness. But the same require¬ 
ment when addressed to one’s neighbour — for instance, the demand that the 
hungry should fast, is a proof of cruelty or of hypocrisy. This difference in 
evaluation appears contradictory only from the ascetic point of view. But in 
Christianity asceticism is subordinated to love as the basis of the spiritual life. 
In the world of love this difference of the standards as applied to oneself and 
to others is so natural that it does not even attract attention. 

In the second place, the ideal of brotherhood does not allow the co¬ 
existence of sharp social contrasts — wealth and poverty, for they testify to 
an unbrotherly, hard-hearted attitude to one’s neighbour. “It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the 
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Kingdom of God.” Wealth hinders salvation because it burdens the soul with 
care and develops possessiveness, but it is condemned even apart from this. 
The parable of the rich man and Lazarus says nothing about the sins of the 
rich man, or of Lazarus’ virtues. But the rich man feasted while Lazarus lay 
at his gate. This shocking inequality of their social conditions implies the con¬ 
demnation of the one who was fortunate. This is how Abraham explains his 
punishment: “now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” (Luke XVI, 
25) . The Kingdom of God brings with it Messianic retribution, both personal 
and social, according to the ancient prophecies of Israel. The Messiah re¬ 
establishes violated justice. This is why “blessed be ye poor” (Luke VI, 20) 
(not only “the poor in spirit”) and all that weep now (Luke VI, 20), for 
the Messiah comes to comfort them. Poverty is valued in the Gospel not only 
or not so much as the ascetic state of freedom, absence of care and entangle¬ 
ments, but as suffering which requires compensation. It would be a mistake to 
understand that compensation as merely a heavenly reward. Messianic prom¬ 
ises have an earthly significance as well. The Kingdom of God means in the 
Gospel at least three things: it is in the human heart, it is in heavenly life 
and it is too in the earthly kingdom of the Messiah who comes in His glory. It 
is significant that St. Luke who was so deeply conscious of the Christian ideal 
of social justice preserved for us the wonderful words of Our Lady, that truly 
Jewish messianic hymn in which the sunset glow of the Old Testament meets 
with the dawn of the New. “My soul doth magnify the Lord” for “He hath 
regarded the low estate of His handmaiden” and “His servant Israel.” The 
handmaiden and “the servant” have greatness and favour in store for them. 
God “hath put down the mighty from their seats and exalted them of low 
degree. He hath filled the hungry with good things and the rich He hath sent 
empty away” (Luke I, 52-53) . The Gospel does not call the poor to fight the 
rich for their share of earthly goods, but at the same time it does not say that 
social distinctions are of no significance for the Kingdom of God. It addresses 
the rich with reproach and the poor with a promise of comfort and recom¬ 
pense in the Kingdom of Messiah the Saviour. 

3 . 

The Christian Church was born in Jerusalem, in the small community of 
disciples united by faith in the risen Christ and expecting Him to return in 
glory to judge the world. What were the social relations established among 
the first Christians? We read in the Acts of the Apostles: “And the multitude 
of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul: neither said any of 
them that aught of the things which he possessed was his own; but they had 
all things common.” (Acts IV, 32-33) It would not be contrary to truth to 
call this kind of brotherly life, where Hhey had all things common/ commun¬ 
ism. From the story of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts V), it is evident that 
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this communism was neither complete nor compulsory. Everyone could pre¬ 
serve for himself a part of his possessions. This free communism might be 
described as a communism of love (Troeltsch). It exists between lovers, be¬ 
tween husband and wife, in every closely-knit family and sometimes between 
intimate friends. Love “seeketh not her own” (I Corinthians XIII, 5), 
but seeks communion in all things, earthly and heavenly, small and great. 
Communistic features are present in every union bom of love. 

Another peculiarity of the Jerusalem communism was, apparently, its 
uneconomical character, its lack of connection with labour and production. 
The apostles and their disciples did not intend to settle securely and perma¬ 
nently upon the earth. Their thoughts were directed towards the Lord Who 
was to come. It is not surprising that in the enthusiasm of prayer and expecta¬ 
tion the material side of life was neglected. 

Two dangers always threaten attempts to realize communism, whether 
religious or purely economical in the life of society. In the first place, every 
diminution of love (and still more, its complete absence) leads to tyranny, 
for communism without love means doing violence to the natural (not 
merely egoistic) needs of the individual. Secondly, communism that is prac¬ 
ticable with regard to the distribution of goods generally breaks down on 
the problem of production; disinterested service of society cannot alone 
replace the motives of self-interest and of self-preservation. The modem 
communism of Russia has brought both these dangers to light — both tyranny 
and inefficiency. Apostolic communism in Jerusalem, strong in love, was 
economically weak and could not serve as a pattern for imitation. 

Does this mean that it was a mistake? No, any more than the expectation 
of the Second Coming in the apostolic age was a mistake or a delusion. It 
was a heroic expression of the Christian social ideal — social maximalism 
which in spite of its ‘failure’ preserves its decisive significance. The perfect 
ideal of brotherly Christian life is a communism of love. Later on, the monas¬ 
tery will provide another instance of it, but this time on the basis of external 
discipline and economic foresight. 

In addition to its unrealized social ideal, the Jerusalem community be¬ 
queathed to the Church of the future a social institution which retained for 
centuries its vital and efficient character. That was the institution of deacons 
whose immediate task was social service (Acts VI, 1-5). “Serving tables” 
were set apart from “ministry of the word” as a special socially-religious func¬ 
tion. The social service of the deacons to the community was of earlier date 
than their service of the cult. The deacons retained that function, together 
with their liturgical duties, throughout Christian antiquity, and in the West 
during the Middle Ages as well. We have a right to say that social service in 
the Church is essentially the deacons’. 
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We do not find communism in any other Christian churches known to us 
from the New Testament. Not one of the Apostles attacked the political or 
social foundations of the world of antiquity. Slavery and inequality remained, 
but they were tempered by love. Common meals — the so called love-feasts 
(‘agape’)— brought the faithful together, reminding them that the sharing of 
goods was the highest ideal of life. Those meals were combined with the 
Eucharist, i.e. with partaking of Christ’s Body. Communion with Christ went 
together with human inter-communion—in love and bread. 

The love-feasts were not merely a symbolic act. In the ancient Church 
the communities actually took upon themselves the responsibility for social 
evil. As a matter of principle and of fact the poor were supported by the 
church. That was why church property managed by the bishop was regarded 
as belonging to the poor. But the broadest possible charity could not satisfy 
the ideal of love which retained all its binding force: “Thou must not refuse 
the needy but share everything with thy brethren. Say not that this is thy 
property, for if you enjoy together the eternal blessings, it should be the more 
so with temporal ones.” This is said in the Didache, one of the earliest (second 
century) records of Christian literature. 

4 . 

When persecutions ceased, two ways were open to the Christian Church: 
either to remain a small community of the pure, expecting Christ to return 
and judge the world and meanwhile leaving the world to inevitable perdition, 
or to go into the world in order to teach and save it, to engraft in it as far as 
possible some features of the unattainable Christian ideal, inevitably lowering 
that ideal to the world’s level. The Church followed the second path — the 
path of ‘condescension.’ 

Having set before itself the task of christianizing the Graeco-Roman 
world, the Church had to accept its established social and political structure. 
To change it was beyond its power. Life developed in the direction of uni¬ 
versal enslavement, and increasing social burdens laid on the lower classes. 
All that the Church could do was to lighten that burden by appealing to 
individuals, by restraining them from abusing wealth and power and instill¬ 
ing into them mercy for the weak. 

The Church whose possessions had greatly increased went on supporting 
the poor. But the glaring inequalities within the world which had now become 
Christian persisted and even received justification. Theories were framed to 
the effect that wealth and poverty have been created by God in order to 
supplement and serve each other. The rich man was saved by giving alms, the 
poor man by patiently enduring his lot. 

But although at the Patristic age there was a theological tendency (especi¬ 
ally in St. Augustine) to justify social evil to some extent as a necessary conse- 
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quence of sin and of law, other voices could be heard, fervently calling the 
world to take the Gospel as its pattern and applying Gospel standards to it. 
Of course those preachers of love and brotherhood did not set themselves the 
task of radical economic transformation of society, impossible in those days. 
But the demands they addressed to the rich sound so peremptory that their 
call for sacrifices suggests the communistic ideal of the first Christians. For a 
Christian there is no such thing as property. Wealth is given him by God in 
stewardship, and it is his duty to use it in the interests of all his brethren— 
of the whole Church. If he does not, he is a criminal and a robber of ‘his 
own’ property. 

Among the Greek Fathers St. John Chrysostom was a true apostle of social 
justice. His fiery denunciations of the rich are quite as vehement as those of 
the XIXth century socialists. Here are some instances: 

“The rich retain the property of the poor even if they have inherited it 
from their fathers or acquired it in others ways.. . When we refuse alms, we 
deserve the same punishment as robbers. We are as much to blame as a tax- 
gatherer would be if he used public money for the gratification of his own 
desires.” (II Homily on Lazarus, 4). 

“Say not: I am spending what is my own, I am enjoying what is my own. 
No, not your own, but other people’s. Precisely because you make an inhuman 
use of it and say “I have a right to use for my personal enjoyment that which 
belongs to me,” I maintain that those possessions do not belong to you. They 
belong together to you and to your neighbours, just as sunshine, air, earth 
and all the rest.” (X Homily on I Corinthians X, 3-4). 

The preacher of mercy becomes a stern prophet of vengeance when he 
speaks of the revolting contrast between luxury and destitution: 

“What gehenna is bad enough for you when in order to adorn the stones 
and the floor of your house or your animals which are devoid of reason and 
do not even understand that they are being adorned, you plunge your brother 
into a thousand miseries? ... You are greatly concerned about your dog; but 
this man, or, rather, Christ, is reduced because of your dog to utter starva¬ 
tion . .. What rivers of fire are needed to punish so criminal a soul!” 

Those references to Chrysostom must not be dismissed by saying that 
passionate insistance upon social justice was peculiar to him alone. The East¬ 
ern Church which reveres him perhaps more than all other ‘Fathers’ has 
made his social ideas her own. Let us take St. Basil the Great, another of her 
three great bishops. Basil repeats John (or, to be correct, anticipates him) 
almost literally. It is not hard to see that they belong to the same moral 
school and have the same style. 

“Woe unto them that join house to house till there be no place” for 
others (Isaiah V, 8). And what do you do? Do you not find a thousand 
pretexts to rob your neighbour? You say, his house stands in my light; it is 
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too noisy; tramps go there. On one pretext or another you drive him out, 
persecute him till you force him to move... The sea knows its boundaries; 
the night does not overstep its appointed limits. But a possessive man has no 
respect for time, does not recognize boundaries... like fire, he attacks every¬ 
thing and swallows it up.” (Homily against the Rich, 5). 

“Who is covetous? He who is not content with what is sufficient. Who is 
a robber? He who takes away other people’s property. Are you not covetous, 
are you not a robber if you make your own that which has been given you 
in stewardship? He who takes another’s clothing is called a thief; he who 
does not clothe the naked although he could do so, deserves no better name. 
The corn which you store belongs to the hungry; the cloak which you keep 
in your trunk belongs to the naked; the shoes which are rotting in your house 
belong to those who go bare-foot; the silver which you hid in the ground 
belongs to the needy. You wrong all those whom you might help but fail to 
do so.” (Homily 6, 7). 

It may appear sometimes that St. Basil the Great gave too idyllic a picture 
of poverty as of endurance of afflictions, but here is a quotation proving that 
he was aware of poverty as a moral evil or source of moral evil. This is a 
point of view vitally important for our epoch, when respectable poverty has 
been almost completely replaced by depraved beggary. 

“How can I visibly show to you a poor man’s sufferings? Looking over 
his possessions, he sees that he has no gold and never shall have; he sees 
clothes and utensils such as poor people have, worth a few pence. What 
else? At last he turns his eyes on his children, as something he can take to 
the market and sell, thus finding escape from death. Imagine the struggle 
between hunger and parental feeling. Hunger holds the threat of a cruel 
death, but nature restrains him, persuading him to die with his children rather 
than sell them. He rushes forward, then draws back again, but at last yields 
to necessity and implacable need.” (Homily 6, 4). 

Put ‘prostitution’ instead of slavery, and the whole social picture would 
fit the first half of the XIXth century, the period of unchecked competition 
and the ‘iron law’ of wages. 

Modem socialists and even communists could not surpass the IVth cen¬ 
tury Fathers in their denunciations of social evil. Even Proudhon’s saying 
‘property is theft’ was first uttered by St. Basil the Great and St. John Chry¬ 
sostom. But we do not find in them any call to violence, any incitement to 
class hatred. Retribution to the cruel rich is transferred by them to the plane 
of torments after death—whicii were regarded as fully real by the rich them¬ 
selves. The only earthly ^medy which, in the historical circumstances of the 
time they could unwearingly did prescribe, was almsgiving. It was a 
humble remed; — though extremely efficient at the patriarchal stage of 
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economic life — but the stress laid upon it raised it to a very high rank. In 
the hierarchy of religious values almsgiving occupies a very different place 
with the Fathers than it does with modem Christians. Hear again what 
Chrysostom says: 

“Almsgiving is the heart of virtue — the queen of virtues which soon 
leads men to the very height of heaven and is the best of advocates.. 
“Virginity^ fasting, lying upon the bare ground are of importance only for 
those who practice them and do not save anyone else; almsgiving reaches all 
and embraces the members of Christ.” (VI Homily on Titus, 2). “Giving 
alms is a greater work than performing miracles.” “To feed the hungry in 
Christ is a greater work than to raise the dead in the name of Jesus. In the 
first case you benefit Christ, in the second He benefits you... When you per¬ 
form miracles, you are in debt to God, when you give alms—God is your 
debtor.” “Whatever your sins may be, almsgiving covers them all.” 

Recognizing the insufficiency of these appeals, John approached the 
boundary that separates individual charity from social refonn. He was not 
afraid to look beyond that boundary, which the social conditions of his time 
did not allow him to overstep. In one of his sermons at Antioch he draws 
the picture of something like a social utopia: 

“Let us consider, if you will, whether there is a greater number of rich 
or of poor in the town, and how many are neither rich nor poor but occupy 
a middle place. One tenth of the population are the rich, and one tenth the 
poor who have nothing. The rest comes in between. Let us divide the number 
of the destitute among the whole population of the town and you will see— 
the shame of it!'—the very rich are few, but the well to do (who come next) 
are many. The number of the poor is much smaller. And yet, although the 
people who could feed the hungry are so numerous, many go to bed having 
nothing to eat. It is not because those who are well off are unable easily to 
provide food for them, but because they are terribly cruel and inhuman. 
Why, if the rich and the well to do were to share between them those who 
have neither food nor clothes, there would scarcely be one poor man to every 
50 or even 100 citizens.” “The church (at Antioch) whose income equals 
that of one of the richest men in the town and of one not too rich, feeds 
every day a number of widows and virgins—their list amounts to 3,000. 
Besides it daily helps with food and clothes those in prison, the sick in the 
hostelries, healthy pilgrims, cripples, servitors of the altar, as well as casual 
people, every day. And yet its property-does not diminish. Thus, if only ten 
people were willing to do as much, there wc«ald not be a single poor man 
left.” (Homily 66,67 on Matthew III). 

Chrysostom’s arithmetical calculations are not very clear, but one thing 
is obvious: he regards the existence of the poor in the churcK as a shame and 
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not as a blessing and dreams of abolishing this evil by communal and not 
merely individual action. 

St. Basil the Great also does not stop at almsgiving, but his thought takes 
a different direction. He is concerned with combatting not only poverty but 
the dangers of individualism in life as a whole. Returning to the ideal of the 
apostolic community and thinking it out in terms of Greek philosophy he 
created the ideal of a religiously-communistic social group. St. Basil, the 
teacher of all Eastern monastic orders, thought that a confraternity of 
ascetics might realize the possibility of a communal life. 

“Everyone knows that man is a gentle and social, and not a solitary 
(monasticon) or savage creature. Nothing is more natural to us than to have 
social intercourse, to stand in need of one another and to love our relatives. 
(Reg. fus. Ill, 1). 

“Far more useful is the common life of men united by a single purpose. 
To begin with, not one of us is selfsufficient or can supply his own bodily 
requirements; we need one another for obtaining the necessities of life... The 
Divine Demiourgos ordained that we should need one another and thus be 
united... “Love seeketh not her own.” But solitary life has one purpose only: 
serving one’s own needs. This, however, is obviously contrary to the law of 
love. 

“In solitude a man does not easily learn his own weak points, having no 
one to point them out to him... The commandments, too, are more fully 
and easily carried out by those who live together than by the solitary... 

“Since one man is incapable of receiving all spiritual gifts, but to each 
the Spirit is given according to his faith, in social life the special gracious 
gift of each is shared by the whole brotherhood... In communal life the 
action of the Holy Spirit communicated to one man is inevitably passed on 
to all... A man living by himself may have one gift, but he renders it useless 
through neglect by burying it within himself. . . In a confraternity of many 
he both uses his own gift, increasing it by giving it away, and acquires other 
people’s fruits as his own.” 

St. Basil the Great thus put the communion of love at the basis of his 
‘monastic’ ideal. Historical monasticism, even when connected with his tradi¬ 
tion, put asceticism at the basis of its life. Hence even in coenobitic monas¬ 
teries the principle of discipline predominated over that of brotherly com¬ 
munion. The coenobitic monastery became preeminently a school of humility 
and voluntarily acknowledged the^ superiority of hermit life as the highest 
achievement of asceticism. Thus the religious significance of coenobitism as 
conceived by St. Basil remained unrealized. Strange as it may seem, it was 
only the XIXth century that revived the cherished idea of the ancient Father 
and brushed th^ dust of ages from the social utopia of John Chrysostom. 
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5 . 

The thousand years that passed between the fall of the Western Roman 
Empire and the fall of its Eastern half, Byzantium — the so called Middle 
Ages — was a time when Christianity as the state religion held undisputed 
sway. One might think that the social structure of that period corresponded 
most fully to the principles of Christian ethics. But as against all attempts to 
idealize the past, it must be admitted that the Christianization of life has never 
been deep or comprehensive. Throughout its history the Church has never 
been the victor on earth. Its relation to the world was one of struggle, com¬ 
promise and training. Hence the thorough duality of the Christian civilization. 
Saints and villains are to be found both outside and within the Church, and 
indeed within its select 'spiritual’ circles. 

Social and political life proved to be far harder and less yielding to Chris¬ 
tian influences than the sphere of personal morality. And so the Church chiefly 
reserved for itself the individual sphere—the training of the soul. And yet 
the influence of Christianity made itself felt even in the 'hard’ social sphere, 
gradually transforming and humanizing it. 

In Byzantium the Church inherited from antiquity a society based upon 
slavery and a state based upon despotism. Having given up paganism in 
religion, the state remained pagan in all its forms of life. The demoralizing 
influence of the East outweighed the ennobling influence of the Church. 
Renouncing the task of reforming the cruel structure of public life, the 
Church kept reminding the people about mercy. Within its holy precincts it 
continued the philanthropic work bequeathed to it by the Christian past. In 
the big cities of the Empire thousands of the poor were kept at Church ex¬ 
pense. Patriarchates and bishoprics founded hospitals, hostelries and practiced 
other forms of social service. The biggest monasteries did the same. As far as 
‘social welfare’ institutions were concerned, Byzantium apparently was ahead 
of Western Europe. But the social influence of the Greek Church can only 
be fully appreciated by considering the lives of its saints. We shall find that 
the saints most remote from social work like Antony the Great or Simeon the 
Stylite intervened in public life, sending letters, petitions and warnings to the 
rich, strong and powerful in the interests of the poor, weak and oppressed. 
Justifying in theory the social structure of the Empire, the Church strove to 
humanize it for the sake of those groups of the population that suffered most 
from it. 

In ancient Russia, in spite of the predominant influence of Byzantium, the 
exalted position of the Church and the weakness of the state made the condi¬ 
tions for the Church’s social work similar to those in the West. We find no 
particularly zealous efforts at reform, but also no clericalism, no struggle for 
the power of the clergy. The preaching of the Church ha& a more gentle. 
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educative and evangelical character. Russian monasticism acquired from the 
first significance of social service. Acting as confessors, preaching, influencing 
the laity, were among the main tasks of the monks of ancient Russia. Taking 
upon themselves the hardships of fasting, prayer, and mortification of the 
body, the Russian monks chiefly preached to the laity Christ’s commandment 
of love for one’s neighbour. Alm^iving was for laymen what prayer was for 
monks, St. Cyril of Belozersk expressed this idea very vividly in one of his 
letters to the princes: “Since you cannot fast, my lords, and are slothful at 
prayer, almsgiving will make up for these your shortcomings.” It would be 
hard to find a saint of ancient Russia whose life did not shine with the light 
of mercy seeking to comfort all human suffering. In relation to the powerful 
ones of this world, Russian saints always appeared as intercessors for the 
poor and the oppressed, sometimes as stem denunciators and occasionally as 
avengers of injustice. It is very characteristic that the only miracle of a 
retributive nature recorded in the life of the gentle St. Sergius of Radonezh 
was performed by the saint to punish a rich man for robbing a poor peasant 
of his only boar. Russian monks restrained landowners from aggression, 
judges from bribery, and could sometimes, like St. Cyril of Belozersk, draw 
up for the mling prince a whole programme of government. Tme, it was 
by no means a radical programme, but it dealt with improvements in the 
administration of justice, closing pot-houses and abolishing all levies and 
duties except those on transport as burdensome and unfair. 

In the old days a Russian monastery was both a house of prayer and an 
institution for social welfare. All that has been written by so many authors 
about the Western mediaeval monasteries is applicable to it. In the very first 
Russian monastery, the Kievo-Petchersky, a hospital was built by St. Theo¬ 
dosius. After the Tatar invasion, the Northern monasteries became centers of 
Russian colonization, attracting the peasant population and giving important 
help to it at times of famine and need. When harvest failed, thousands of 
people were daily fed at the large monasteries. 

But this was not the chief thing. The chief thing was that, probably owing 
to the Gospel and the liturgy being in Slavonic, the image of Christ and the 
commandments of love were deeply engraved in the heart and memory of 
the Russian people. In spite of all their falls and sins throughout their cruel 
and bloodstained history, the Russian people could not lose that Divine 
image. It warmed their life, softening human relations by pity and forgiveness, 
teaching them to see in the poor and suffering not merely a brother but Christ 
Himself, and making their hearts long for a different, a brighter life in which 
the commandments of brotherly love would be fully realized. 

6 . 

Mediaeval culture broke down, making room for the culture of the Renais- 
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sance and the Reformation, characterized by the triumph of individualism 
both in the secular and the spiritual sphere. The new epoch breaks away 
from the traditions of social Christianity. Exclusive preoccupation with per¬ 
sonality and with its religious, purely mystical path leaves hardly any room 
for a religious reconstruction of society. The influence of religion in the cul¬ 
tural sphere weakens; religion has to give over to secular forces one domain 
after another—the state, economic relations, science—and reserve for itself 
only the deep and intimate life of the heart, inaccessible to society. 

This is why the new economic force, capitalism, met with hardly any 
moral obstacles or restrictions from the Christian church. Indeed in Calvin- 
istic countries it was religiously justified. Economic individualism was con¬ 
nected with religious individualism. The struggle for exstence was predomin¬ 
ant in the material sphere, and the struggle for personal salvation—^in the 
spiritual. The destruction of the masses in this struggle was a sad but inevit¬ 
able law. The moral force of the few was triumphant—a sign of divine grace. 
Puritanism regarded wealth as a visible Divine blessing, and poverty as the 
consequence of idleness, vice, or Divine punishment. Denunciations of the 
rich were heard no longer, and preaching concerned with social questions 
consisted chiefly in urging the poor to submit to their lot. Almsgiving was 
reduced to the level of an insignificant correction to the divinely appointed 
social system. During the recent centuries Christianity in the West becomes 
aristocratic and the upper class (the nobles and the bourgeoisie) entrust to 
it the defense of their rights and privileges. 

It is only fair to recognize that in modem times, too, Christian churches 
did social work. It is sufficient to point out the activities of the parish in 
Protestant countries where it carries on a considerable amount of public 
philanthropic duties, and certain Catholic bodies that do social work, especi¬ 
ally those connected with the name of Vincent de Paul; such are “the daugh¬ 
ters of mercy” who have served as a pattern for the secular Red Cross, and 
so on. But all this work seems quite insignificant by comparison with the 
social activities of the mediaeval church or with the crying evils of the new 
capitalist society. 

It is noteworthy that in the XVIth century the social work of the Church 
declined in Orthodox Russia also. From that time onward the monasteries 
acquire more and more the character of the ecclesiastical economic commun¬ 
ities. The stem political and military tasks which faced Russia made life in 
Muscovy very hard for the masses and the Church could no longer temper it 
by its intercessions. But it was the reform of Peter the Great that finally put 
an end to the social service of the Russian churcjh. A series of harsh and 
violent measures deprived the church of property, independence, and of all 
care for the people. All that was left to it was the narrow sphere of personal 
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piety. Through theological and cultural influences of the West the Protestant 
and neo-Catholic ethics of religious individualism penetrated into the Russian 
church. Religious consciousness withdrawn into its own depths found food 
for thought in the individually-ascetic tradition of the ancient East. Thus the 
two types of individualism, the Protestant and the monastic, determined the 
social or, rather, the antisocial attitude predominant in the Russian church 
up to the present. 

This new style of Christianity was a betrayal both of its ancient and 
mediaeval traditions. Retribution was swift to follow. The downfall first of the 
aristocratic and then of the capitalist system, filling with the din of revolu¬ 
tions the last hundred and fifty years of European history found the Church 
in the camp of the privileged classes waging a losing battle in self-defense. 
Hence the hatred of the masses — especially of factory workers — for the 
Church and Christianity in a number of countries. Up to the end of the 
XVIIth century all social movements of the lower classes were under the 
banner of Christianity—orthodox or sectarian—and had a religious charac¬ 
ter. In the French revolution the social ideal, whether it be called freedom, 
equality or socialism—^acquired an anti-Christian and finally an atheistic bias. 
The most powerful movement of our time, socialism, in its main forms and 
especially in Russia is hostile to Christianity and indeed to all religion. This 
is the fruit of the deplorable history of the last centuries and of forgetting 
the social foundations of Christianity. 

The modem forms of socialism and particularly of communism certainly 
contain much that is incompatible with Christianity: materialism, the ethics 
of hatred and class egoism, the faith in the power of bmte force, the merg¬ 
ence of personality in the collective unity of class and party. If, however, one 
reflects upon the actual basis of the social ideas of our age, it is not hard to 
discover their Christian origin. The social problem in our sense of the term 
never had, and never could have arisen in any but a Christian civilization. It 
is a practical conclusion from the postulate of Christian brotherhood. 

In studying the early history of socialism we see that it took shape over a 
hundred years ago, in the thirties and forties of the last century in France 
among the ardently religious and revolutionary-minded intellectuals. Most 
of the so-called ‘utopian’ socialists, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Pierre Leroux, 
George Sand, were people of romantically Christian, though not orthodox, 
views. Catholics like Lamennais and Lacordaire joined forces with them, 
and it was in this high-minded, dreamy, and religious milieu that socialism 
was bom. Marx translated it into the language of materialism, but he took 
over the socialistic ideal and its moral foundations ready-made. It had been 
fashioned in Christian, though secular, circles. Apart from this (essentially 
Christian) datum, no socialistic ideal could possibly be deduced from ec¬ 
onomic materialism. 
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Marx’s interpretation of socialism was a terrible distortion of it. But the 
revolutionary socialism of the XIXth century has in any case the merit of 
formulating the social problem. Its significant and menacing nature could 
not fail in the end to awake from their long slumber the representatives of 
Christian churches. From the middle of the XIXth century down to the 
present day, Christian social movement in many different forms has been 
growing steadily. 

In England and America socialism and the preaching of social justice in 
general are closely connected with Christianity; but this is not the case in 
continental Europe. Apart from socialism in the narrow sense, almost all 
humanitarian social reforms of the XIXth century in Anglo-Saxon countries 
were directly prompted by the Christian conscience: abolition of slavery, 
labor laws, mitigation of war and struggle for an international organization 
of peace. In the rest of modem Europe the influence of the Christian con¬ 
science showed itself indirectly and unconsciously, often in direct hostility 
to historical Christianity (the French revolution, socialism); in England and 
America, however, the connection between Christianity and social justice 
has not been severed to this day. 

In Orthodox Russia there have never been any important organizations 
or movements of social Christianity. But in the realm of religious thought 
highly significant developments took place. The philosophy of the Slavophils, 
the first original Russian Orthodox thinkers, had a social coloring. They had 
an utopian idea of finding in the Russian village commune and autocracy the 
means of realizing social justice. At the end of the XIXth century a profound 
and extremely original Orthodox thinker N. Fyodorov, put the practical solu¬ 
tion of the social question at the center of his philosophical speculation. In 
the XIXth century there arose a whole school of Orthodox philosophers, to 
some extent originally connected with marxism. Many of them, like S. N. 
Bulgakov and N. A. Berdyaev, strove to take away from Marx and give back 
to Christ the social domain of which the Church had been wrongfully de¬ 
prived. 

At present in communist Russia as everywhere else, the social Gospel of 
Christ is struggling with Marx’s black theology. The destinies of the world 
depend upon the issue of the struggle. For in spite of the apparent helpless¬ 
ness of Christianity in the stream of events, it alone contains the spiritual 
forces that are constructive and not destructive and can create not a prison 
^ but a free communion of persons. Without Christianity there is cjass w ar, war 
between nations, and—if civilization is not wiped out altogether—the prospect 
of an unheard of tyranny of the ‘social’ state. The outlines of a Christian 
system which is to replace the degenerating and chaotic capitalism are not 
yet clear. It is of no importance whether it will be socialistic in name. What 
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matters is that while safeguarding human freedom it should be a step towards ^ 
the ideal of brotherhood which, though never fully realizable on earth, has 
been the undying dream of Christianity ever since the early days of the first 
Church of Jerusalem. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

1 . 

A Report on the Fourth World Conference on Faith and Order 
of The World Council of Churches 
Montreal, Canada, July, 1963 

McGill University of Montreal, Canada, was host this year to the Fourth World 
Conference on Faith and Order, a division of the World Council of Churches, from 
the twelfth to the twenty-sixth of July. 

The 1963 Montreal Conference stands in direct succession to the great World 
Conferences of the past at Lausanne, 1927, Edinburgh, 1937, and Lund, 1952. It had 
the possibility of receiving full benefit from the World Council assemblies of the recent 
past: Evanston, 1954 and New Delhi, 1961. Montreal, 1963, had the unique opportun¬ 
ity of convening between the two sessions of the Vatican II Council of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in the early days of the reign of a new Roman Catholic pope. To 
use a good ecumenical word, this was a kairos event. 

During the ten years following the Lund Conference, four commissions of theolog¬ 
ians were at work preparing reports in the following areas: Christ and the Church; 
Tradition and traditions; Worship; Institution. 

All delegates prior to the conference were to select one of these fields of interest 
for concentrated study: those preferring ecclesiology chose Section I; church historians, 
Section II on tradition; liturgists, Worship, etc. 

Reports of the commissions were sent to each delegate; those reports were to be 
studied carefully, so that at the conference each section could discuss the reports, rec¬ 
ommend new issues and methods of approach to the problems presented, and finally 
vote on whether the reports were worthy of being sent to the churches for study, or 
were to be rejected as biased, inadequate, or for some other reason, unfit for further 
study. It was purposely planned that there was to be no general theme of the Con¬ 
ference. 

Ideally, the atmosphere was planned to be conducive to study and exploration of 
doctrinal and practical issues derived from the topics presented by the commissions. 
Sixteen days was thought to be adequate time to study thoroughly the reports, weigh 
the main issues and extrapolate their effects upon the bodies of the churches repre¬ 
sented. 

The sections, comprising one to two hundred members were divided into sub-sections 
of fifteen to thirty persons, and here is where the really crucial areas of concord and 
disaccord were brought to the light. 

At some point during the end of the first week of discussion in sections and sub¬ 
sections, time was set for the drafting of written reports. Since each sub-section repre¬ 
sented a variety of Christian backgrounds it had difficulty in affirming a common state¬ 
ment; whenever a sub-committee did draft a report, it would be challenged in section, 
then later in the plenary session of the Conference. 

Much debate and, more important, much real meeting of ideas took place in sec¬ 
tions and sub-sections, but there was almost no suitable way to include all converging 
and diverging points of view into a statement adequately representing all sides in the 
issue. However, these statements were not supposed to present a descriptive kaleido¬ 
scope of divergent opinions: their real aim is to define where and how these divergences 
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could eventually be at least partially overcome, what are the areas particularly worth 
of study for the sake of Christian unity, starting with what all hold in common already. 
There are three basic dangers in the drafting of such reports: 

1. A committee can qualify and compromise all statements into the lowest 
common denominator agreeable to all; the result is usually dull and flat. 

2. The obvious alternative, which occurred in some instances, is to have a 
report pass sub-section and section extremely one-sided, excellently representing 
one school of opinion on a subject, but blissfully blind to other points of view, 
and: 

3. The third and subtle danger, that of saying essentially nothing in many 
words, giving a semblance of agreement on all points, when in fact all issues 
pertinent to real unity are deftly avoided, or framed in a paradoxical style, 
where alternate points of view are stated, while cancelling each other logically. 
The General Report of Montreal will include the reports of the five sections. 

I. CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH. 

All Christians agree that Jesus Christ is the Lord of His Church; yet, we are not 
in agreement as to what, or of whom that church is comprised. What are the marks of 
a Christian, how is the individual related to his Christian community, and in what way 
are the communities related to each other; in other terms, what are the manifestations 
of God’s presence in the Christian, in the Christian community and in the world. 

The Toronto Statement of 1950 dealt with the mutual relation of the World 
Council member churches and with the nature of the World Council of Churches itself; 
an agreement was reached which stands to the present; however, much discussion was 
raised over this crucial issue in the light of new developments in the World Council 
since 1950, Some members feel it necessary to attribute to the World Council greater 
qualitative dimensions than those put forth in the World Council charter. And it is 
obvious that all Christians, Roman Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox alike, must 
exert effort towards theologically defining what they mean by the term churchy in order 
to make themselves understood by each other. 

II. SCRIPTURE, TRADITION AND TRADITIONS. 

Church historians in particular searched the possibilities of presenting the unfortu¬ 
nate Western dichotomy between Holy Word and Holy Church in a new light, to 
utilize tradition as a guide, rather than a stumbling block towards redefining the point 
at which God speaks to His Church. The Christian world will reap the fruits of this 
crucial problem, which involves the Authority of the Church. Thinkers from all areas 
of Christianity, Protestant, Roman Catholic and Orthodox, are challenging this obdur¬ 
ate wall of division, through new methods of approach. 

III. THE REDEMPTIVE WORK OF CHRIST AND THE 
MINISTRY OF HIS CHURCH. 

Members of this section concerned themselves with the relation of Christ’s ministry 
to that of the Church’s ministry, varieties of ministry, and the relation of the body of 
believers to God, to each other and to the world. 

IV. WORSHIP AND THE ONENESS OF CHRIST’S CHURCH 

The section on Worship sought in the patterns of worship the keys to the under¬ 
standing of God, the Church and the world, as reflected in the leiturgia of the people 
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of God. They analyzed recent liturgical renewal, the types of worship necessary for 
contemporary society, and the traditional sacramental doctrine in relation to the unity 
sought by the member churches of the World Council; the implications of Baptism, 
Eucharist, and the concept of “Intercommunion” at ecumenical conferences, desired 
by some Protestzints. It seems that the Section on Worship was the most productive 
section at the Conference, especially in its strong affirmation of the connection which 
exists between the unity of the Church and its worship; it was agreed, for example, 
that in the rediscovery of leiturgia, the twofold service to God and to the world, the 
leiturgia is to si>eak for itself as an expression of doctrine, rather than as a “compart¬ 
ment of ecumenical conversation.” 

The Orthodox will welcome the acceptance by the Section of a strongly Trinitarian 
emphasis in Christian worship, as jwssible new grounds of accord with Protestants. The 
problem of “Intercommunion,” as often formulated by the Protestants, is however 
inconciliable with Orthodox ecclesiology, in which Eucharistic communion is the very 
expression of the unity of the one Orthodox Church. No “intercommunion” is therefore 
possible between separated churches. This position of the Orthodox has been clearly 
stated in the Report. 

V. ALL IN EACH PLACE: THE PROCESS OF GROWING TOGETHER. 

This section is probably the least abstract, the most immediately concerned with the 
barriers to unity, “in each place.” The Report analyzes factors of institution and non- 
doctrinal elements dividing Christians, explores the common Christian goals, which 
all Christians can pursue together more effectively, than they can separately; the recent 
common Christian front against racial segregation is a case in point. 

There has been already some criticism of the Montreal Conference; for example, 
labelling it “chats under a hot tin roof,” etc. It is still not clear whether Montreal 
1963 was a leap toward unity in the tradition of the great Conferences of the past, 
or not. 

In a book entitled “Unity in Mid-Career”* several contributors expressed concern 
that the World Council of Churches, and especially Faith and Order, was evolving 
into a select group of theologians meeting each other regularly in different parts of 
the globe. In their opinion, the work of the World Council must be relevant to the 
“milkman from Iowa,” if it is to have any ecumenical value. It seems to me that this 
concern was largely met at Montreal. Regardless of its over-all results, the Conference 
was representative of a great variety of Christians; the missionary and social aspects of 
Christianity were certainly not overlooked, neither in addresses to plenary sessions, nor 
in section meetings. Montreal 1963 cannot be branded as exclusively a theologians’ 
conference, and that open aspect with its positive and negative sides must be included 
in any evaluation of the assembly. 

If there is a danger that theological conferences can become artificial, building up 
a test tube atmosphere that shuts out the real Christian world of the priest, the minis¬ 
ter, the church committee, etc., Montreal certainly allayed that suspicion. 

No doubt, the press members, everywhere present, were discouraged in their quest 
for sensational news. No large sweeping results, mergers, etc., took place. One thousand 
years of estrangement cannot be healed superficially... 

What was manifested at Montreal was the witness to Christ which will lead to true 


* UNITY IN MID-CAREER. Ed. by Keith R. Bridson and Walter D. Wagoner, Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1963. 
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unity, not through merger of Christian bodies, but through prayer and mutual under¬ 
standing; but this is not “news” to the world. 

That such a conference should take place at all in Christian history is news, that 
Christians can pose the right questions to God and to each other is news, that they see 
beyond historical, geographical, and political accident, beyond forms of worship, pre¬ 
conceived molds of thought, that the other one also approaches Christ and, in some 
way, knows Him, that is news. 

True unity of Christian doctrine cannot be achieved in superficial jointures of 
church organizations, and we Christians must be honest and not mislead the Christian 
world into hoping for a premature, artificial organizational church structure built on 
sand. The true Church of God, built on a Rock, is the only hope for all, and it was 
the task of the Orthodox to bear witness of that. — Vladimir Berzonsky 


2 . 

Montreal 1963 

In the frame of the World Council of Churches, “Faith and Order” is a special 
Commission, enjoying a certain autonomy, holding its own Conferences and sending 
its own reports to the Churches through the Central Committee of the World Council. 
Its essential task is theological: to reflect upon the doctrinal elements separating Chris¬ 
tians and study the ways of healing them. 

Since the Second World War, the Faith and Order Commission, just as the other 
branches of the World Council of Churches, was in danger of evolving gradually into 
an Inter-Protestant club. The Protestants themselves were not responsible for that situ¬ 
ation at all: under Pius XII, the World Council was regarded with the greatest sus¬ 
picion by Rome, and the Orthodox membership was both small and inconsistent. The 
Church of Greece had decided not to participate at all in Feuth and Order discussion, 
and envisaged the Ecumenical Movement mainly as a means of practical collabora¬ 
tion and Inter-Church Aid. The Ecumenical Patriarchate itself issued, in connection 
with the Lund Conference (1952), a statement in the same line. This position of some 
Orthodox ecclesiastical authorities seemed to be based upon an obvious misunderstand¬ 
ing, which supposed that any discussion on points of doctrine equalled putting Ortho¬ 
doxy itself into question. On the other hand, in 1948 the Orthodox Churches from 
behind the iron curtain had accused the World Council of being a “weapon of Ameri¬ 
can capitalism” and of neglecting doctrinal issues! 

What happened since is well known. In 1963, Montreal witnessed the presence of 
numerous Orthodox delegates — bishops, priests, lay theologians — from practically 
the entire Orthodox world: Constantinople, Lebanon, Greece, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Russia, Finland and the West. Five official Roman observers and many Roman Cath¬ 
olic theologians, sent to Montreal as members of the press, were also present, and one 
of them even presented a papier to the plenary session. There was no question of a 
Protestant monopoly any more, and it was felt by many that a new chapter of ecumen¬ 
ical history had been inaugurated. 

Until today, the method of approaching doctrinal and ecclesiological matters gen¬ 
erally reflected the structure of the World Council itself: the Orthodox Churches were 
simply counted among the other member-churches and given an opportunity to make 
their contribution to a general conversation, in which the vast majority was Protestant. 
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One of the big changes which happened in Montreal, was the sudden realization that 
another dialogue—perhaps the ecumenical dialogue, par excellence —had to take place 
on a bilateral basis, between the Orthodox and the Protestants, for the entire Protestant 
world, in spite of its extreme internal variety, originated on the basis of certain com¬ 
mon presuppositions, which are precisely rejected by the Orthodox. A special consulta¬ 
tion between Orthodox and Non-Orthodox theologians, in approximately equal num¬ 
bers, took place in Montreal before the big conference, with two papers from the 
Protestant side, by J. J. Von Allmen (Reformed) and William Nichols (Anglican), and 
two from the Orthodox by H. Alivisatos and J. MeyendorfF, followed by a discussion. 
The consultation happened to be extremely fruitful from every point of view, and its 
findings will certainly influence the future methodology of the Ecumenical Movement. 

A greater impact of the Orthodox participation will undoubtedly result—and par¬ 
tially resulted already—in a crisis of the Ecumenical Movement. In the past years, for 
example, there was a definite tendency of the World Council leadership to move in the 
direction of an “ecclesiological definition” of the Council. For example, the merger of 
the Council with the International (Protestant) Missionary Council, achieved in New 
Delhi in spite of a long opposition of the Orthodox, was understood by many as an 
expression of the “churchly” character of the WCC; one of the essential elements of 
the Church’s task in this world was being assumed, to a certain extent, by the World 
Council. Could it be so, if the Council was not “something of the Church”? This 
tendency to “churchify” the Council expresses a definite longing of the Protestants 
toward the Church; unable, or unwilling, to identify any of the existing denominations 
with “the Church” in its fullness, they are looking for something wider, more united, 
more consistent and more universal, and many see all that precisely in the World 
Council of Churches. However, if the WCC assumes a “churchly” character, which 
was excluded by previous declarations, especially that of Toronto (1950), would 
Orthodox participation remain possible, since Orthodoxy considers itself as already 
being “the Church” ? 

In Montreal, the draft of a report on “The ecclesiological significance of the 
World Council of Churches,” already distributed to the Conference, was so drastically 
revised at the session of all the Orthodox delegates, that it was finally not put to vote 
and a new version was finally adopted, describing the Council as being only a “servant 
of all the Churches” in their longing for union. Commenting upon the rather rigid 
Orthodox attitude and the unusual procedure adopted in connection with the docu¬ 
ment, Professor Mehl, of Strasburg, rightly regretted, in plenary session, that no clear 
debate took place on the issue. His plea was a plea for clarity and sincerity, which 
could be fully realized only if, at every level of the Ecumenical discussion, the Orthodox- 
Protestant confrontation was plainly realized. If this was done, many supposed achieve¬ 
ments of modem Protestant ecumenical theology would probably have to be revised 
and many problems, supposedly solved, would have to be taken over from the very 
beginning. The perspective of such an “agonizing reappraisal” began to be clearly seen 
by many participants of the Montreal Conference. 

If a fuller Orthodox participation is to bring the Ecumenical Movement to a crisis, 
it is important for the Orthodox theologians involved in the process to make every¬ 
body realize that this necessary crisis is a truly “ecumenical” one, that its ultimate 
result would be a brotherly clarification of issues, and not the end of the dialogue. It 
is on this condition only that the Orthodox witness will have any real value and that 
our Protestant brethren will fully understand what we really mean. It has been re¬ 
marked by a Reformed delegate that whenever the Orthodox are well prepared for 
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their task, their message always gets through ... but, how many of the Orthodox dele¬ 
gates in Montreal—Metropolitans coming from the Greek provinces, or Russians de¬ 
prived of all means of theological scholarship by forty years of Communist oppression— 
were able to make themselves fully understood, or even to follow the discussions? The 
real drama of our present ecumenical situation is that the Orthodox are obliged to face 
the challenge in a state of educational and linguistic inferiority, which is often identi¬ 
fied by others as stubbornness and negativism. 

The development of a living theology, open to contemporary problems and able to 
solve them in conformity with the authentic tradition of the Church, is the most vital 
task which faces the Orthodox Church in our time. Our inferiority in this respect can, 
of course, be explained by historical circumstances, but it remains quite real. Fortunate¬ 
ly, Divine Truth is often being discovered around us, even without our active contribu¬ 
tion, and this gives us both a lesson of humility and a proof that the power of God is 
not limited by the human deficiencies of His servants. — John Mbyendorff 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Monk of the Eastern ChurgH;, Jesus: A Dialogue With The Saviour, Translated 
from the French by a Monk of the Western Church. New York: Desclee Company, 
1963. Pp. 185. $3.50. 

The most important question for a Christian is, “What think ye of Christ?” This 
Twentieth Century has been one of exceptional controversy about Christ; the concept 
of the Messiah, the “Historical Jesus” and the “Christ of faith.” Our anonymous au¬ 
thor expresses the feelings of many Christians when he writes: “Lord Jesus, how could 
my heart listen to your heart while the Doctors and Scribes are wrangling about your 
name?” (Pp. 25) 

Jesus: A Dialogue With The Saviour is a book for the Christian who would know 
better his Lord. The author has sought Jesus in the depths of his own heart From the 
Gospels, he says, we learn to recogpi^e Him and to know for Whom we seek, but, “A 
number of acquired notions (and also true ones) concerning the Saviour are often 
^ substituted for a personal and intense knowledge of the Saviour.” (Pp. 16) The prayer 
of the author for his work is, “Lord, lead those who will read my words to the point 
where abandoning these pages, they will open again, or perhaps for the first time, Your 
Gospel,—to the point where in silence they will allow Your word to enter their hearts.” 
(Pp.6) 

This book is to be recommend^ heartily to all Orthodox Christians, but especially 
'to all whose joy it is to preach the “Good News” to the world—every bishop, priest 
land seminarian. Jesus: A Dialogue With The Saviour is by no means a sentimental, 
pious exercise, but rather one constantly feels that it is the fruit of a real encounter 
with the Living God. The Orthodox principle that the real Christian, indeed the real 
theologian, is the one who knows Christ—not just knows about Him, is here brought 
into sharp focus. The wranglings of the doctors and scribes must fall silent before this 
, authentic voice of faith. What think ye of Christ?—“O Lord, show me Your face; and 
all my difficulties will melt like snow in the sunlight. Contemplating Your face, we shall 
/ ^ be absorbed in Your light, lifted up from brightness to brightness, changed into Your 
image.” (Pp. 34) 

The book has been already translated from the original French into German, Dutch, 
j Spanish, and Greek; the present English translation is on the whole a good one. The 
simplicity of the prose is sometimes obscured by the use of such uncommon words as 
“irrestible” (Pp. 19) and “usufruct” (Pp. 58), and occasional typographical errors. 
However, the ever-new freshness of the Gospel does indeed shine through to make this 
book a valued addition to any theological library. — Peter Carl Haskell 

Karl Rahner and Josef Ratzinger, The Episcopate and the Primacy (Questiones 
Disputatse), Herder & Herder, New York, 1962. 

J. Meyendorff, a. Schmemann, N. Afanassieff, N. Koulomzine, The Primacy 
of Peter in the Orthodox Church, (The Library of Orthodox Theology, No. 1), 
London, The Faith Press, 1963, pp. 134. 

The fresh, new interest in ecclesiology, inspired by the ecumenical movement and 
the Second Vatican Council, has resulted in the publication of two books which deal 
with the same ecclesiological problem, the question of primacy in the Church. These 
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two books, one by Roman Catholic scholars, and the other by Orthodox, compliment 
each other in the study of the basic questions of primacy and papacy, apostolate and 
episcopate, and the place of Peter in the Church. Although much of the contents of 
both books has already been published elsewhere, many of the articles are appearing 
in the present editions for the first time at least in the English language. 

The Episcopate and the Primacy by Karl Rahner and Josef Ratzinger contains 
three articles, two by Father Rahner and one by Fr. Ratzinger. The article of Fr. 
Ratzinger is a study of the idea of succession in relation to primacy and the episcopate. 
The author proposes that the correct relation between “Roman” and “Catholic” 
(papalism and episcopalism-conciliarism, primacy and the episcopate) can be found 
in the correct understanding of apostolic succession. The Church opposed gnosticism 
with the principle of succession, the living presence of the Word in the person of 
witnesses. The content of succession is tradition. Herein lies the catholicity of the 
Church. However, the unequivocal criterion of this succession-tradition, its catholicity, 
is the See of Rome, because it is the “weightiest,” the “supreme,” ^^the Apostolic See.” 
Thus, Apostolic Succession implies Roman Catholicism: papal primacy to insure apos- 
tolicity and ^Hrue Catholicism;^* the episcopate (the council, local churches) to insure 
actual catholicity and to attest Rome’s right within the Church. 

The main concern of the work of Fr. Rahner is to assert that the episcopate is not 
a mere “functionary” of the papacy, but that it exists by divine right as the collegiate 
successor to the apostolic college, and, as such, governs the universal church. The 
individual bishop heads the local church as the “church on the spot,” an “event” of 
the whole church, an actualization or realization of the universal church. The unity 
of the universal church and the episcopal college is expressed in its head, the Bishop 
of Rome, by divine right. The proper balance of action between the primacy and the 
episcopate, the Pope and the bishops, is preserved and insured in history by the Holy 
Spirit—“the nomos of the Spirit which will not, and cannot be adequately be trans¬ 
lated into institutional terms.” 

Fr. Rahner’s work is a theological, even legal and moral reflection on the existing 
situation of the Roman Catholic Church, The terms are technical and the points are 
fine, filled with conditions and qualifications. The practical advices which he makes 
are indeed not less important than the technical work which he and Fr. Ratzinger 
offer as a contribution toward a formulation of the official doctrines De Ecclesia^ De 
Primatu and De Episcopo which the Christian world is expecting from Vatican II. 

The Primacy of Peter in the Orthodox Church is a collection of four articles which 
probably should have been printed in the opposite order from that in which they are 
found in the present edition. 

The first article by Fr. John Meyendorff is a study of post-schism Byzantine writings 
which deal with the primacy of St. Peter: a) exegeses of Petrine texts, b) homilies on 
liturgical feasts, and c) polemical anti-latin writings. The author is looking for a 
consistant ecclesiology in these documents of varied contents and purp>ose. He discovers 
that the Byzantines had no doubt in the existence of a primacy of Peter and a primacy 
of sees in the Church. However, these two primacies are to be clearly distinguished. 
The bishops succeed Peter in confessing the true faith. JEvery bishop who confesses the 
true faith is a successor of Peter. The primacy of sees comes from the councils and the 
Emperors in an effort to secure ecclesiastical order. The great merit of this first article 
is that it deals with materials which is seldom studied and quite unknown since it is 
even physically inaccessible to the majority of Western students. 
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The second article by Fr. Schmemann is a reflection on the very idea of primacy in 
^ Orthodox ecclcsiology. The author rejects any idea of primacy as a power of one part 
^ of the Church over another. His assertion is based on the concept of eucharistic ecclesi- 
ology in which each local Church is the Church in its fulness, and as such does not 
[ allow a “power” over it. The genuine primacy is a “priority,” a “primacy of authority,” 
I a de facto “power” to express the universal koinonia of the One Church. Primacy is the 
form and expression of the essence of the One Church, which is the unity in faith and 
life of all local churches, of their living and efficient koinonia. The article is concluded 
with a critical analysis of the “deficiencies” in Orthodox ecclcsiology which have entered 
the life of the Church mainly from the close identification of church and state, and 
religious nationalism. 

. The third article is the already classic exposition of eucharistic ecclcsiology by the 
j man who first used the expression, Fr. Nicholas Afanassieff. Fr. Afanassieff makes a 
rigid distincton between ujfuversal ecclcsiology, which as he attempts to show has its 
roots in the thought of St. Cyprian of Carthage; and eucharistic ecclesiology, which 
was that of the primitive Church. In his opinion, primacy can only be correctly under¬ 
stood in the light of the second, as the “priority” of the Church with de facto authority 
and love, the Church which makes itself a sacrificial gift to others, the Church which 
presides in love. 

This article is the longest in the book, as it is not only a reflection on the “conse^ 
quences” of two ecclesiological approaches, but it is the working out of the Church’s 
understanding of its own nature in history—the New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, 
St. Irenaeus, St. Cyprian... Although there can be many questions and disagreements, 
the fact remains that modem Orthodox thinking in ecclesiology, at least in its approach 
and language, is heavily dependent upon Fr. AfanassiefTs views. His essay must be 
read by anyone who will study this problem. 

The last article by Nicholas Koulomzin is a specialized study of the place of St. 
Peter in the early Church. His sources are only the Book of Acts and the Epistles. The 
main thesis of this detailed investigation is that the New Testament provides no evi¬ 
dence which allows us to speak of a primacy of Peter outside of his position as head 
of the Twelve in the Pentecostal Church in Jerusalem. 

Although it is unnecessary to say that the two books are very different, not only in 
their conclusions, but in their point of departure, language and dialectics—the main 
reason of this difference being the Vatican Dogma in the Roman Church and the 
absence of any ecclesiological formulation in the Orthodox Church—^we must say that 
their inspiration and purpose are very similar. Both rethink the principles and prac¬ 
tices of their respective churches in view of a sound ecclesiology, not merely for their 
own confessional edification, but for the benefit of the whole Christian world and its 
quest for unity. — Thomas Hopko 

The Rev. E. J. Athanasiou, Your Minister and the Church, Seattle, Washington: 
L&H Printing Company, 1962. Pp. xiv, 72. $1.50. 

The introduction to this book by the Rev. Lemuel Peterson, Executive Minister of 
the Greater Seattle Council of Churches, contains the following disturbing remark 
about this book: “... it is interesting to note how much influence Protestant terminol¬ 
ogy and orientation has had on Greek Orthodox thought and practice as seen in this 
one instance.” (p. vii) The author, who has served the Greek Orthodox Church in this 
continent for over a quarter of a century, was born and raised in Greece, educated in 
Greece, Canada, and the United States, and holds a Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
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